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BrRuCcE BROWN IN BENZ 


New YORK, April 27—Gasoline is king 
in Gotham this week and evidences of 
this are to be found on every hand. Motor 
tow is in its gala dress, the daily papers 
are teeming with reports of hill-climbs and 
speed trials that already have taken place 
and telling what the immediate future has 
in store for the followers of motoring. The 
second annual carnival week of the New 
York Automobile Trade Association is the 
direct cause of this and the thousands of 
doliars expended upon the event by the 
New York tradesmen are beginning to bear 
fruit in that it has aroused this old town 
to real live enthusiasm over the motor car. 
Carnival Opens Monday 

the carnival week opened yesterday, at 
Which time every branch house and agency 
in the city was ready for the celebration. 
Stores had been artistically decorated for 
the oceasion, all the latest models had been 
put on display and the row was the busiest 
Spo: in the city. This was in the morning. 


GENERAL VIEW OF Fort GnorGn -HILn 








Carnival Competitions 











HILL-CLIMB WINNERS 


Car and Class— Time 
Maxwell, $850 and under...... 2:28 
Eg. M. F., $661-$1,300.........6- 753 2-5 
Buick, $1,310-$2,000............. 740 2-5 
Chalmers-Detroit, $2,001-$3,000. :40 4-5 
P, & S., $3,001-$4,000........... 741 2-5 
Simplex, $4,000 or over......... 734 4-5 
National, $4,000 or over, sixes.. :34 2-5 
Benz, free-for-all. ............- 728 4-5 
0 a are 754 4-5 

SPEED TRIALS 
Two-Mile 

Car and Class— Time 
E. M. F., under $1,250.......... 2:22 3-5 
Buick, $1,251-$2,000............ 1:52 
Knox, $2,001-$3,000........cc00. 1:56 
American, $3,001-$4,000......... 2:00 1-5 
Stearns, $4,000 or over......... 1:51 3-5 
National, $4,000 or over, sixes. .1:42 
Mama, TOO TOre ai. oc on cc ccsees 1:16 2-5 
KMaox, stock chaesie:....:...... 1:34 2-5 

One- Mile 

E. M. F., under $1,250........ 1:09 4-5 
Buick, $1,251-$2,000............. 755 
Knox, $2,001-$3,000............. 756 2-5 
Chalmers- Detroit, $2,001-$3,000. :56 2-5 
American, $3,001-$4,000........ 1:00 
Stearns, $4,000 or over......... 153 1-5 
National, $4,000 or over, sixes.. :48 3-5 
Benz, free-for-all.............. 335 2-5 
Knox, stock chassis............ 741 3-5 

















In the afternoon the motoring tide ebbed 
toward Fort George, where the trade asso- 
ciation had scheduled a climb that aroused 
interest among thousands who hiked to the 
rendezvous to watch the struggles of the 
big and little cars. And well were they 
repaid for their trip. They saw the record 
for the hill smashed into flinders and 
watched the big Benz tear up the slope at 
what seemed to be a terrific speed. They 
also saw the smaller cars outdo all their 
previous efforts, demonstrating the progress 
made by the designers. 


Americans Make Good Showing 


Big field started in nearly every one of 
the classes and, although a foreign car 
carried off the speed honors of the day, 
everyone was satisfied with the showing 
made by the Americans. The Benz made 
the climb of 1,900 feet in :2844, which was 
3%6 seconds faster than the old mark. The 
Panhard.did it in :31%. Both of these 
ears are 120-horsepowered, so in compari- 
son the :33% of the six-cylinder National, 
which was the best time made by any of 
the American cars, was something of which 
to be proud. Pressing the National hard 
for the Yankee honors was a four-cylinder 
Knox, which was only ¥% second slower 
than the Hoosier representative, while in 
the different classes such well known cars 
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WEBB IN THE PANHARD IN Fast CLIMB 


as the Maxwell, E-M-F, Buick, Chalmers- 
Detroit, Palmer & Singer and Simplex were 
winners. 

This was yesterday, while today the pro- 
moters put on the speed trials at Jamaica as 
the chief attraction. This proved even a 
greater treat than had been anticipated, 
and the 5,000 spectators who were lined up 
for the fight on Father Time saw one of 
the fastest miles ever traveled on any road 
in the world—that is, over a fixed distance. 
Again it was Bruce Brown in the Benz 
and his time was :35%4, which is equal to 
101.69 miles. This is lightning fast, being 
the same time that was made by Strang in 
the Renault in the grand prix race at 
Savannah last Thanksgiving day, when he 
was caught in :3526 over a measured mile 
by the Trego timing device,’*which was 
employed for that purpose by Savannah. 
Knox Shows Great Speed 

It remained for Denison in a 48-horse- 
power Knox to make the fastest time 
among the cars of American make, his 
74135 being equal to 86.53 miles per hour. 
The National six also came into promi- 
nence through its work, its average pace 
being 81.8. 

Tomorrow will be a sort of a rest day 
in that each dealer will keep open house 
and hand out souvenirs, while at night 
there will be the big dinner at which the 
lights of the motoring world will assemble. 
On Thursday there will be another out-door 
demonstration, this time in the nature of 
a military parade in which 500 soldiers will 
be given a ride in order that it may be 
proved to the satisfaction of the author- 
ities that it is possible to transport troops 
in motor cars in case of an emergency. 
This idea was borrowed from the English, 
who recently tried it. 

On Friday there will be the 1-gallon 
economy test which will be decided on a 
ton-mileage basis, although there will be 
the Willys cup for the car that covers the 
greatest distance on its gallon. Alex 
Schwalbach is at the head of the com- 
mittee having this in charge and in laying 
out the route he has endeavored to pick, 
as he puts it, ‘‘a course where the superior 


qualities, which make for the sale of four 
and six-cylinder cars, can and will enable 
them to make a better showing, in view 
of the hills and other road conditions, in 





PALMER & SINGER IN CLIMB 


spite of the claimed difference in efficiency 
of engines with fewer number of cylin- 
ders.’’ 

The carnival winds up Saturday with a 
gigantic parade, which is expected to be 





the greatest affair of its kind ever pro- 
moted and in which rich cash prizes are 
offered for the best decorated cars. A 
route covering the most important points 
in the down-town district has been 
selected. Guy Vaughan, representing the 
Stearns, has been elected king of the car- 
nival, having received 10,000 votes. The 
queen will be Miss Annette Kellerman, 
the swimmer, who represents the Royal 
Blue cab and who received more than. 50,- 
000 votes. 
What Happened At the Hill-Climb 

A contest on the Fort George hill 
ushered in the festivities on Monday after- 
noon, over a distance of 1,900 feet with 
an average grade of 11 per cent, and the 
field of forty-one entrants was sent away 
with the usual dispatch by Starter Wag- 
ner, so that the whole event was over in 
an hour. In that time, however, some 
phenomenally fast time was made, David 
Bruce Brown, who so successfully piloted 
the big Benz at Daytona being at its wheel 
again, and setting the fast time to his 
eredit of :2846, 324 seconds better than 
the best time of the 1908 climb, and 
second better than that recorded in 1907. 
As in previous events over this same Bel- 
gian-blocked hill, the start was made from 
a stand, with a short dash across the 
street, through a narrow passageway, not 
more than 8 feet wide, and then the con- 
testants would be on the hill proper, with 
a steady grade to the top. Fully 6,000 
people were gathered along the walks or 
on the higher ground on one side, some 
even being in the trees, while at the sum- 


mit there was a large representation of. 


motor cars. Perfect weather, a clear 
course with ample police protection and 
excellent management combined to begin 
the week in ship-shape order. 
Field Large and Interesting 

The field was large enough to be highly 
interesting, especially -after the big fel- 
lows were started, some former Vanderbilt, 
Briarcliff, Savannah and other famous ma- 
chines being among the number that es- 
sayed their prowess in a new way, and 
at their wheels were some well-known 
pilots in the racing circle. All sizes of 





NATIONAL Six, Star AMONG AMERICAN CARS 
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ears were on the list, from the little Max- 
well Junior of 10 horsepower to the big 
sixes of 90 and the bigger fours of 120. 
Two electrics made the ascent, but there 
were no steam cars entered this year. 

The interest centered in the free-for-all, 
and it was in this class that Brown made 
his flight in the big Benz, from the bottom 
seeming to merely skim the ground, and 
in its upward direction appearing not un- 
like a huge projectile, while from the top 
the impression was that the car was shot 
from the cannon-like mouth of the Gap 
and was hurtling toward the finish line 
with ease, his speed being almost exactly 
45 miles per hour. Second in the class 
was a Panhard of 120 horsepower driven 
by Webb, its time being :313¢; with the 
National six third in :3335. Denison had 
the Knox Giant in fourth place, with nine 
in all in the class. Of these the Columbia 
was the smallest in power, it being a regu- 
lar model in size but stripped down to 
extremely light weight, with every pos- 
sible part drilled, and giving the impres- 
sion that this make will be a frequent 
contender in this year’s contests. Jardine 
had a stripped Royal Tourist making its 
first metropolitan appearance of the year 
in competitive lines. 


National Wins Six Class 


Six-cylinder cars selling for $4,000 or 
over, the price classification being used 
throughout, were represented by two, a 
National and a Stearns, with the former, 
driven by Aitken, taking the hill in the 
better time, :3494. The Stearns was driven 
up by Burke in :40%. Stearns, Simplex 
and Acme made up the field in the divi- 
sion for four-cylinder cars of the $4,000 
or over price, there being two Simplex, 
three Stearns and a single Acme. George 
Robertson, the Vanderbilt winner, wore 
his usual smile both before beginning the 
climb, in the 90-horsepower Simplex, and 
after, for he won by 3 seconds, :3444; Doig 
in a Stearns was second, another Simplex 
of 50 horsepower figured third, the Acme 
fourth, and the other Stearns fifth and 
sixth. In all of these events, except the 
free-for-all, the cars were run with full 
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CHALMERS-DETROIT, ONE OF CLASS WINNERS 


equipment, even to lamps, and many with 
amateurs—private owners—at the wheels. 

Stock cars which list between $3,001 
and $4,000 were also represented by a cou- 





OAKLAND IN Its FLIGHT 


ple, a 60-horsepower six-cylinder Palmer & 
Singer, driven by Lescault, being 4 sec- 
onds faster than a four-cylinder National 
driven by Aitken, and of 35 horsepower. 
The medium-priced cars of present popu- 





SIMPLEX, DRIVEN IN CLIMB BY ROBERTSON 


larity showed up in fine style, in numbers 
and in time, there being eight starters in 
the run between $2,001 and $3,000. Chal- 
mers-Detroit Forty led in :40%, with 
Bourque in the Knox % second away, and 
the frequently-competing National third. 
Two Palmer & Singer sixes, a Moon, a 
Columbia and a Pope-Hartford completed 
the class, though not altogether as also 
rans, for their times were all well under 
the minute mark, and that was considered 
fine for touring cars, ready for the road. 
Buick and Oakland divided the class be- 
tween the $1,301 and $2,000 marks, Robert 
Burman winning in :40%. The two Oak- 
land cars with their off-set crankshafts 
both made the entire run, after the start, 
upon high speed, both Bauer and Denison 
taking the climb excellently. 
Battle of Little Chaps 


The little fellows were placed in two 
classes, separated by the $850 selling price. 
Two Maxwell Juniors were the only ones 
selling for less, and they were the ones 
which opened the afternoon’s sport, 
Mannebach going up in 2:28, and Ross in 
2:32. The E-M-F starred in its class of 
six by making the first time of the day 
in less than the minute, winning by 3 
seconds. Two Buicks followed, then a 
Mitchell, an Overland and the first of the 
little four-cylinder Maxwells, 

Of the entire field the Stearns made the 
greatest number of ascents, five, with sev- 
eral cars entered, and the National was 
next with one fewer race. 

Jamaica Time Trials 

Rough and dusty was the course on Hill- 
side avenue at Jamaica on Tuesday, when 
the entire attention of the big town’s 
motorists moved across the East river, and 
once more was on the ground associated 
with some of America’s biggest and best 
road races, The 1 and 2-mile distances 
had been laid out, the electric timing ar- 
rangements made, and about 10,000 people 
gathered along the route to see an after- 
noon of real interesting sport. 

Again David Bruce’ Brown made the 
feature runs of the day, with the big Benz 
showing that its rated speed at Savannah 
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Times Made in the Carnival Speed Trials at Jamaica 
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ONE-MILE TIME TRIALS 
CARS UNDER $1,250 


E-M-F, Stark............ 30 1:09 4-5 
Buick, Jones............. 18 1:102-5 
CARS FROM $1,251 TO $2,000 

Buick, Burman. .......e0 30 755 
Bulck, Warren........... 30 1:03 2-5 
Cadiliac, Leduc........... 30 1:09 4-5 
CARS FROM $2,001 TO $3, 
Knox, Bourque........... 38 756 2-5 
Chalmers-Det., Knipper.. 40 756 2-5 
y & S., FPBMMNOP... ci cceses 60 756 4-5 
& S., Wallace......... 60 757 4-5 
5 & s., HOWE... 6scces 60 1:014-5 
Columbia, Coffey......... 29 1:033-5 
National, Aiken.......... 35 1:06 4-5 
Pope- Hartford, Hines.... 30 1:181-5 
CARS FROM $3,001 TO $4,000 
American, Redstar..... 50-60 1:00 
Haynes, Shuttleworth.... 50 1:03 1-5 


FOUR-CYLINDER CARS OVER $4,000 


Stearns, Rutherford... .30-60 753 1-5 
Stearns, Allen.......... 30-60 755 4-5 
SIX-CYLINDER CARS OVER $4,000 
National, Merz........... 60 748 3-5 
Stearns, Burke......... 45-90 758 1-5 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
ee eer 120 735 2-5 
Panhard, Robertson...... 120 :39 
Soe... TROMIGOR .~.. ois haves 48 742 2-5 
Renault, Basle............ 60 :47 1-5 
National, Merz........... 60 744 
ere 18 749 4-5 
Columbia, Coffey......... 29 754 4-5 
ee SS era 50 755 1-5 
Knox, Bourque........... 38 756 
Babcock, Peck... ..2...0. 3 » 
STOCK CHASSIS, OVER $3,000 
Penat, GORISOM... 0.0 se20008 48 741 3-5 
S DENNER. chunk bons > 6 70 749 4-5 





* Time not taken 








TWO-MILE TIME TRIALS 
CARS UNDER $1,250 


Car and Driver H.P. Time 
ee ee SS err ere 30 2:223-5 
Buick, Jones............. 18 2:261-5 
Sy SPMD. 2 « den cdic aces 18 2:284-5 
Maxwell, Sickinger....... 18 2:511-5 

CARS FROM $1,251 TO $2,000 
Buick, Burman........... 30 1:52 
Buick, ROTOR o. c cs cc coce 30 2:13 2-5 
eS ae eee 30 2:28 

CARS FROM $2,001 TO $3,000 
EMO,” GOUTEUC. ... 2.62.00 38 1:56 

OS 0 ee 60 1:564-5 
Chalmers: Det., Knipper.. 40 1:581-5 

& S., Wallace......... 60 2:00 
nd RS CS ban own 35 2:02 4-5 
Columbia, Coffey......... 29 2:09 
me a tees Hines.... 40 2:161-5 

& S., Howard......... 60 2:204-5 
eas Hartford, Chandler. 40 2:251-5 


CARS FROM $3,001 TO $4,000 


American, Redstar..... 50-60 2:001-5 
Haynes, Shuttleworth.... 50 2:13 2-5 


FOUR-CYLINDER CARS OVER $4,000 


Stearns, Rutherford....30-60 1:513-5 
Stearns, Allen.......... 30-60 1:55 1-5 
Ne Se 30-60 1:58 2-5 
SIX-CYLINDER CARS OVER $4,000 
National, Merz........... 60 1:42 
Stearns, Burke......... 45-90 1:57 1-5 
FREE-FOR-ALL 

Sy eee 120 1:162-5 
Panhard, Robertson...... 120 1:244-5 
Knox, Denison........... 48 1:32 
Mmox, BOuUrgUe........ere 38 1:35 1-5 
PUMCIOMM, BROKE... 20 .cccee 60 1:35 2-5 
PS PEE. 560 0s s0cses 60 1:40 
Columbia, Coffey......... 29. 1:45 4-5 
Babcock, Peck........... 30 2:47 
STOCK CHASSIS CARS OVER $3,000 
SEIU, TPGMIBRM: 2.000 00000 48 1:342-5 
SS eee 50 1:494-5 
Bianohi, Hutt......ccccrs 76 =1:50 

















and Daytona was able to be produced in 
the north also, for its time of :353¢ for the 
mile, a rate of 101.69 miles per hour, 
equaled the world’s record for the distance 
over a road. It was apparent to the spec- 
tators that the speed of the great machine 
was enormous, as it came down the stretch 
with a thick cloud of dust rolling back from 
it, its very actions seeming to bespeak the 
nature of its flight. In this it was supreme, 
and made three trips over the route during 
the events. 
Timers Fail to Catch It 

The crowd was greatly disappointed when 
on its first trip—in the 2-mile—the timers 
were not as quick as the car, and no time 


KNOX IN WINNING CLIMB 


was caught, necessitating another run. The 
second trial was probably equally as fast 
as the first, the time being 1:16%, a rate 
of 94.24 miles per hour, for the 2 miles, 24 
seconds better than the score of the Hotch- 
kiss last year. Likewise, Brown’s record 
of :35% broke that of last season for the 
mile by 34% seconds. 
But fast as was the German there were 
other cars blowing chips from the block of 
old Father Time during the day and some 
of them were real stock cars, with full 
equipment, and in a few cases stripped. 
The Knox team made a splendid showing, 
Denison in a 48-horsepower car covering 
the mile in :41% in the last race of the 


day, run as dusk started in, at a rate of 
86.53 miles per hour. In the 1-mile free- 
for-all his time was nearly as good, :42%, 
a rate of 84.9 miles per hour. The National 
six took next honors among the stock cars, 
Merz taking it over the short distance in 
:44, an 81.8 miles an hour rate. 
Robertson Drives Panhard 

George Robertson was at the wheel of 
the,Jig Panhard, inasmuch as his Simplex 
hag=been ruled out as not being a stock 
car, and with the big French car he took 
second place in both free-for-alls. It was 
a peculiar incident, and one which shows 
the evenness with which the modern stock 
car develops its power, that the classes 
were all won by the same ¢ars in the two 
sets of events. The smaller events came 
first and in both the 1 and 2-mile distances 
the E-M-F won with a Buick second in the 
division for cars selling under $1,250. Next 
larger were those selling between $1,251 
and $2,000, and in these Burman won, 
making the first time of the day at better 
than a mile a minute. 
Large Fields Start 

Large fields were started away in this 
class, which was the best represented at 
the hill-climb, that for the $2,001-$3,000 
stock cars. The smaller Knox, of 38 
driven by Bourque, was the 
victor at each distance, except that at 1 
mile he was tied with Knipper in a Chal- 
mers-Detroit Forty. The drivers wished 
to run this off, but it was too late after 
the free-for-all, and it was decided to toss 
at some convenient time. 


horsepower, 


Bourque, Knip- 
per and Palmer were closely matched. The 
Stearns had the large four-cylinder class to 
itself and the National six won both of 
the events for the big sixes, 

Special events for stock chassis of cars 
selling for over $3,000 were both taken by 
the large Knox, driven by Denison. 








LUCAS COUNTY ROAD-WISE 
Toledo, O., April 24—The Lucas county 
commissioners at Toledo this week decided 
upon definite plans which mean putting 
practically every road running out of 
Toledo in first class shape before the first 
of September. More than $100,000 will be 





STEARNS FLASHING ON ITS Way UP THE HILL 











expended in repairs, present plans being 
to increase the $40,000 balance now on 
hand from last year’s fund by the sale of 
$60,000 in bonds which will be ordered 
next month. Under the present plan 
about 17 miles of new stone road will be 
constructed and every road in the vicinity 
will be repaired. The new road construc- 
tion included 3 miles on Dorr street, 3 
miles on Glendale avenue, 3%, miles on 
Jerusalem road near Curtice and 71% miles 
on the Brown road from the city line to 
the Curtice road. Each of the three com- 
missioners has been allotted his separate 
territory and will exercise special supervi- 
sion over the work. Several of these im- 
provements will cost the county but little 
as the new roads will be made under the 
Barrett law which provides that two-thirds 
of the costs shall be paid by the town- 
ships affected and one-third by the prop- 
erty on either side of the road for a dis- 
tance of 1 mile back. Another feature 
which will be of especial benefit to motor- 
ists will be the erection of guide posts at 
each cross road in Lucas county, the coun- 
ty commissioners having agreed to install 
the posts which will be furnished by the 
club. These posts will be of iron, similar 
to those established at the street corners 
in Toledo, giving the names of the roads, 
pointing out the way to principal cities 
and giving the distances to various places. 
Warning signs will also be erected for the 
benefit of motorists indicating dangerous 
places in the road, bad hills, railroad cross- 
ings and other general information. In 
the matter of signs it is said that the 
commissioners of Wood county have agreed 
to codperate in extending this system 
through that section. 


IOWA A GOOD MARKET 

Des Moines, Ia:, April 20—Three thou- 
sand cars were sold in Iowa last year, 
according to the report of the secretary 
of state just issued. Registration fees and 
dealers’ licenses brought in a revenue to 
the state amounting to $20,880, of which 
$18,820 was paid by purchasers of cars 
and motor cycles, and the remainder, 
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Results in-Carnival Climb Up the Fort George Hill 
GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $859 OR LESS 
H.P. Cyl. Bore Stroke Gear Re- 

Car Inches’ Inches duction Driver Time 
ns Oe 10 2 4 4 re Mannebach ..... 2:28 
| re 10 2 4 4 Gams kde PUNO Seseciesv cess s 2:32 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $851 TO AND INCLUDING $1,300 
ois ccesicneaear 30 4 4 4/n Peay TOO iinscacee 753 2-5 
NE sss tes Canine 18 4+ 334, 334 eee a. BTR ee 756 1-5 
ee re 18 4 334 334 _ SE AONE iiss <ocivcxa 1:00 1-5 
OTCGMON oie cecweus 24 4 4 336....-. Delamater ...... 1:02 4-5 
CVOF INN noc 6's. g eee 30 4 4 4/4 Giecnanes Baumhofer ......1:03 4-5 
rr re 18 4 334 4 io a oatee BIN ade sins eee 1:07 2-5 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $1,301 TO AND INCLUDING $2,000 
lo, ee I ee 30 o 4, 5 ef OPE Surman <.....65. 740 2-5 
Eee 40 4+ 4’ 5 | ET ere eee 746 1-5 
SOND i.cce's aw ecstace 40 aa 42 5 EE Dennison ....... 246 3-5 
| A eee ree 30 4 4 5 Ash i'gs'e so eee 752 1-5 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $2,001 TO AND INCLUDING $3,000 
Chalmers-Detroit.... 40 4 5 434 Weteentes KMninger .....0c. 740 4-5 
Ras 38 A 4% 434 ; | re Bourque ........ 741 1-5 
Mn ne Ce 35 4 434 434 E Py Pre PURO. co ceccsss 742 3-5 
Palmer & Singer.... 60 6 434 5l Biesieinc aera OE iar ad ma,a 243 
SER ES OSE: 30 4 4, 4, } eer oo , aE ee 745 4-5 
ECO CLE 29 4 44 4\4, os Ere 746 3-5 
Palmer & Singer.... 60 6 434, a Seer ee Howard ......... 749 3-5 
Pope-Hartford ..... 30 + 4% 5% , | a ee Chandler ........ 756 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $3,001 TO AND INCLUDING $4,000 
Palmer & Singer.... 60 6 4% 5 Mites ceen Ceecault .....¢2. 741 2-5 
National. ......0cce% 35 4 434 434 , i eee PE a vce cece 42 1-5 

FOUR-CYLINDER GASOLINE CARS SELLINGFOR $4,000 OR OVER 
DION oo sees ccecas 90 4 6.1 534 Se iach evn Robertson ...... 734 4-5 
NN hGi0 vanckouns 30-60 4 5% 5% , Ot Pree | ORT REPENS 737 4-5 
SINE 0 -a:4 sak da nies 50 4 534 534 » ee Broese) ......... 738 2-5 
SEES « stavce eu caes 50 6 5 7 Pe Patschke ....... 742 2-5 
ere 30-60 + 536 5% , ee Rutherford ...... 745 1-5 
WPMD og hiesscccece 30-60 4 536 5% Be deneieca DING a ee scesias 746 4-5 
SIX-CYLINDER GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR $4,000 OR OVER 
INO). 5 ciececieds 60 5 5 5 DiOResiccs ree 734 2-5 
eee 45-90 6 536 5% ee GG ce wine Seuens 740 1-5 
FREE FOR ALL 

PCr re rer ery 120 4 6.1 8 4-5 
rae 120 4 6.1 74 3-5 
ere 60 6 5 5 3-5 
SND ove 602 ese heawes 48 4 5Y, 5a 4-5 
Is s.awnins 664 45-90 6 5 5% 3-5 
ee 29 4 4% 4\/o 

Royal Tourist....... 48 t 5Y 6 1-5 
SUGMIMNS oc cccccccccs 30-60 4 5 5% 3-5 
ree 60 4 6 6 1-5 

ELECTRIC CARS 
Babcock ......sc.ee> 3 996 ...0.. oe, WOE eee 754 4-5 
Babcock DSwiare wore erate 3 | a Wagner ......<.. 1:24 4-5 
$2,060, by dealers who were required to 560; May, $2,440; June, $2,605; July, 


pay $10 each as a license. During the 
month of July, 707 owners paid registra- 
tion fees, the banner month of the year. 
Further statistics given out by the sec- 
retary are interesting in view of the fact 
that they show at what time during the 
year dealers experienced their best trade. 
Registration fees were collected during 
each month as follows: February, $275; 
January, $345; March, $1,220; April, $2,- 


$3,535; August, $2,585; September, $2,300; 
October, $1,555; November, $945, and De- 
cember, $515. According to a new law, 
owners of motor cycles will be required to 
pay but $2 for registration instead of $5 
as in former years. After a motor cycle 
is once registered there is no charge by 
the state unless it is sold to a new owner, 
who then must have it registered with the 
secretary of state. 
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Do Not Take Chances in Motoring 


< ise season of country touring is just opening, but already the 


accident list has’ been growing uncommonly fast, and it is to . 


be expected that with the sale of 90,000 1909 cars there will be 
at least 20,000 amateur motorists who, within the next 6 weeks, 
will start piloting their machines for the first time over rural 
roads, with what success time alone will tell. Those who 
encounter accidents will in some cases do so through ignorance; 
others through recklessness. But in either case an accident is 
an accident, whether fatal or otherwise, and it will count as one 
when the accident statistics of the year are compiled, and it will 
look as big as the next one when given headline space in the 
daily press of the country. 


RZ ® 


We the reckless driver the great cause of accident is taking 
chances. ‘‘ Taking a chance’’ is quite a familiar expression 
with the motorists of a year or more experience, and he will 
scarcely stop to analyze it for the sake of the amateur who is 
running his car for the first time. 4, chance may be generally 
defined as any act of driving during which, should any unseen 
or exterior incident occur over which the driver had or had not 
control, the machine could not be controlled in time to avoid an 
accident. A common example is in city driving crossing a street 
intersection at such speed that should an unseen vehicle approach 
the intersection from the cross street at the same time, it would 
be impossible for the first vehicle to come to a stop in time to 
avoid striking the second vehicle, or without having to take the 
alternative of running into the curb. Many city drivers are 
guilty of this in Chicago, and during the past year several serious 
aecidents were caused directly by such carelessness on the driver’s 
part. The majority of these occurred after midnight, at a time 
when the drivers expected there would be no travel along the 
cross streets and so failed to take any precaution, such as 
reducing speed at street intersections. Such actions can be 
designated as wilful chances, in which the drivers are tempting 
fate to the maximum. 
. mF 

HE street intersection example is one of the commonest 
oh chances there are many others equally 
One which has been most productive of accidents 
in seasons past is approaching the grade railroad crossing in the 


in motoring, but 


dangerous. 


country, and already fatal accidents due to this cause have 
occurred this year. Ordinarily, there is little excuse for such 
Railroad companies have at every crossing large 
signs which generally can be seen from some distance providing 
the motorists are on the 


accidents. 
lookout. There are grade crossings 
where these signs are so close to the track as to make it 
impossible to bring the car to a standstill before reaching the 
tracks, if it chance to be traveling at 30 miles per hour. At 
such crossings, where the railroad tracks are partly hidden by 
a curve in the road or by bushes, the motorist is taking chances 
by approaching such places at such speeds, because were horse 
vehicles approaching at such points equally disastrous accidents 
would result. The motorist at such times is driving his car at 
a speed in excess of the controlling power of the brakes and is 
courting accident. It is a fact that, in a large percentage of 
the fatal railroad accidents, they were not due directly to 
ignorance of the location of the railroad on the part of the 
driver of the motor car, but rather to carelessness in thinking 
that no train was approaching. Grade crossings will exist in 
America for decades to come, and although signboards will in- 
crease the danger element will continue. 


IGNBOARD enthusiasts may claim that if motoring 
S organizations throughout the country would properly 
signboard every railroad crossing there would not be any 
accidents. The history of the last 2 years proves that this is 
not the case. Accidents have occurred where danger signals 
have been placed, the motorists not heeding these any more than 
they did the larger signs erected by the railroad company at 
the tracks. The danger signal for the sole use of motorists 
should be located not closer than 44-mile from the track, but, 
even then, it is rarely as large as. the sign erected by the railroad 
companies, and it is questionable if it would be entirely successful 
in the prevention of accidents. 


= 
UT, in addition to chances with railroad crossings, there are 
many others which are daily taken in the country. A 


common one is crossing a wet spot on the road at too high a 
The car is running at 40 miles per hour and the driver, 
although seeing a small wet spot on the road, considers it so 
small that slowing up is not necessary. The car strikes it, a 


speed. 


bad skid ensues, the vehicle may be upset and entirely wrecked. 
It is never safe to take any chance on the soft spot on the road 
at high speed. An equally dangerous chance is approaching 
narrow bridges at speed. The aproaches to such bridges are 
generally uncertain, and if the car is slightly diverted from its 
course it collides with the side of the bridge frequently with 
disastrous results. The amateur taking a curve at too high speed 
is apt to be an equally disastrous chance. Several fatal accidents 
have been recorded where new drivers did not keep the car 
sufficiently close to the inner side of the curve, the machine 
getting outside of the center of the road in the turn and then 
taking the outer ditch. A fault of which many drivers are 
guilty when acute situations of this nature arise is to disengage 
the clutch and hurriedly apply the brakes, the result being that 
the car is like a ship without a rudder: whereas, had the clutch 
remained engaged the power of the engine could have been used 
to control the car, which in scores of cases has actually prevented 
accidents that appeared certain. 


e & 


N addition to the above chances daily taken by amateur and 
| reckless motorists, there are scores of others. A most 
dangerous one is approaching at speed road intersections in which 
trees, buildings or fences hide the approach of the crossroad. <A 
particularly dangerous chance is passing a schoolhouse where 
children may be expected at any time to rush on to the street. 
Where children are on the roadsides, their minds are generally 
intent solely on their play, and it is not surprising for them to 
dart into the road at any place without looking to see if 

everything is clear. 


2 ® 


HE amateur motorist should attempt to be at least a sane 
cy motorist, and not imitate a few of the followers of the would- 
be professional, whose sole aim appears to be to see how fast he 
ean go without accident, to see how close he can pass other 
vehicles without hitting them, and to pretend ownership of the 
entire street system or country road. Useless racing of the 
motor, unnecessary tooting of the horn, injudicious use of the 
muffler cut-out, reckless approaching of horse vehicles on country 
roads, passing horse vehicles on country roads at high speeds, and 
doing the hundred and one other useless acts are a few examples 
of such unnecessary motoring insanity. 
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LOWELL SELECTS DATES IN SEPTEMBER 


EW YORK, April 24—Instead of being 
N run in June, it is reported that the 
two road races of the Lowell Automobile 
Club, of Lowell, Mass., will be held in Sep- 
tember, the small car race on Labor day, 
September 6, and the stock chassis event 
on the following day. This is to be a na- 
tional meet, the executive committee of the 
American Automobile Association having 
officially granted Lowell’s request at its 
meeting in this city last Wednesday. J. C. 
Heinze, president of the Lowell club, pre- 
sented through the advisory committee of 
the contest board a formal request that 
Lowell be granted one of the national con- 
tests for the season of 1909. It was pro- 
posed to hold a 2-day event over the Mer- 
rimac valley course consisting of 2 days 
of road racing—a light car contest on the 
first day, and a stock chassis contest on 


the second day, both of them to be held’ 


under the classifications recently created 
by the Manufacturers’ Contest Associa- 
tion rules committee. 

A $5,000 trophy has been guaranteed to 
the American Automobile Association for 
the stock chassis event. Competition for 
this trophy will be an annual affair and 
it will be known as the American Automo- 
bile Association stock chassis trophy. A 
proportionately suitable trophy for the 
small car race has also been guaranteed. 

The executive committee of the A. A. 
A. officially granted Lowell’s request, sub- 
ject to satisfactory agreements being made 
between the Lowell club and the contest 
board of the A. A. A. Messrs. Chalfant, 


American Automobile Asso- 
ciation Grants Massachusetts 
Club National Road Meeting 








Reeves and Hollander, the members of the 
A. A, A. advisory committee at present in 
this city, were all enthusiastic upon the 
subject of making the Lowell contest a 
national event, considering that the condi- 
tions, the location and the arrangement 
are ideal. Owing to the illness of F. B. 
Hower, chairman of the A. A. A. contest 
board, the formalities could not be com- 
pleted at once, but a meeting of the con- 
test board is to be held within a few days, 
at which Mr. Heinze will be present, and 
negotiations will undoubtedly be completed 
at that time. 

The present course at Lowell is 10.6 
miles in length, but it will undoubtedly be 
increased to 15 miles if the number of 
entries makes this desirable for purposes 
of safety for the contestants. The course 
is a natural amphitheater with only two 
cross-roads, both of which will be bridged. 
Every foot of the course is accessible to 
pedestrians, and as it is not more than 
14 mile from the main stretch of the course 
to the back stretch, with several good 
roads crossing, it becomes very convenient 
for spectators to watch the contests at 
various points. 


Lowell Raising Guaranty 


Lowell, Mass., April 24—Provided that 
the balance of $2,350 needed to make up 


the fund of $10,000 is subscribed within the 
next few days the proposed carnival here, 
which will be held under the auspices of 
the Lowell Automobile Club beginning 
Labor day, will be a certainty. President 
J. O. Heinze called a meeting of the 
finance committee last night and eighteen 
members responded. When they went 
over the subscription list it was found that 
there was just $7,650 pledged. Some of 
the men present stated that they would 
make up the deficit but President Heinze 
said it was not fair. He stated that but 
260 of the 100,000 people in Lowell had 
subscribed anything, and as about every- 
one in the city would enjoy the races, and 
many would reap a benefit from them 
financially it did not seem fair to saddle 
the expense on the few. He further stated 
that the prospect of having the races here 
had already aroused much interest in New 
York, and that as they would be national 
affairs it would be no trouble to secure at 
least twenty-five cars for each event. So 
it was decided to allow the list to remain 
open for a few days more. There will be 
another meeting during the coming week 
when the matter will be settled finally. 
Unless the money is pledged President 
Heinze will declare everything off. The 
club must secure permission from the leg- 
islature to close the roads during the days 
of the race, but as there was no trouble 
in getting a similar privilege last year no 
opposition is expected this time. This is 
regarded by the Lowell club as being one 
of the certainties. 


MOTORING EVENTS SCHEDULED IN UNITED STATES AND ABROAD THIS YEAR 


Commercial and industrial vehicle trials 
of the Kaiserlicher Automobile Club, Ger- 
many, April 23-May 13. 

Second annual carnival, New York Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, April 26-May 1. 

Pittsburg Gazette Times-Chronicle Tele- 
graph 3-day endurance run, April 28-30. 

Small car race in Sicily, Italy, April 29. 


Endurance run, New York Automobile ° 


Trade Association, April 30. 

Targa Florio road race, Sicily, Italy, May 2. 

Third annual endurance run, 700 miles, 
Washington, Baltimore, Scranton, Motor 
Club of Harrisburg, May 3-6. 

Small car trials of the Automobile Club of 
Austria, May 6-9. 

Four-day endurance run, Detroit Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, May 10-13. 

Reliability run, Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
en Quaker City Motor Club, May 

Kilometer and mile races at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, May 16. 


Second annual endurance run, Norristown 
ae ale Club, to Hagerstown, Md., May 


Catalogne cup race, 
May 20. 
a tone near Stockholm, Sweden, May 


Barcelona, Spain, 


Two-hundred-mile endurance run, Hart- 
nee Da eeeees Club, Hartford, Conn., 
ay 22. 


Third annual endurance contest, New Jer- 
sey Automobile and Motor Club, May 22. 


Hill-climb of the Automobile Club of 
Styria, Austria, May 23. 

Moscow-St. Petersburg road race, May 26. 

Endurance trials of the Automobile Club 
of Ireland, May 26-June 1. 

Annual hill-cilmb, Giants’ Despair moun- 
tain, Wilkesbarre Automobile Club, May 31. 

Annual hill-climb of Cleveland Automobile 


aa Cleveland, O., on Gates Mills hill, May 


Annual hill-climb of the Bridgeport Auto- 
mobile Club, Bridgeport, Conn., on Sport 
Hill, town of Easton, May 31. 

Start from New York of transcontinental 
contest for Seattle for Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, June 1. 

Show of Barcelona, Spain, June 1-15. 

Kilometer race and hill-climb at Montjeu, 
France, June 6 

Circuit, Provencal, 
June 6. 

Commercial vehicle trials of the Automo- 
bile Club of Sweden, June 7-12. 

Prince Henry cup tour, Germany and Aus- 
tria, June 10-18. 

Twent-four-hour track race, Quaker City 
Motor Club, Philadelphia, June 11-12, 

Dead Horse hill-climb of Worcester Auto- 
mobile Club, Worcester, Mass., June 12 


Catskill-Berkshire endurance contest, New 
bg Automobile Trade Association, June 
12-14. 

Kilometer trials at Anse, France, June 13. 

Scottish touring car trials, June 14-19. 


Track meet of Bay State A. A., Boston, 
June 17. 

Stock chassis race for Cobe trophy and 
light car race, Chicago Automobile Club, 
June 18-19. 


Small car race, promoted ‘by Auto of 
Paris, France, June 20. 


Fourth annual endurance run, Albany, 
Boston, Hartford, Newburg, Binghamton 
Automobile Club, June 21-26, 

Fifth annual tour, Bretton Woods, Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Albany Automobile Club of 
Albany, N. Y., June 22-28, 

Track race meet at Montreal, R. M. Jaf- 
fray manager, June 24-26. 

Commercial car and military vehicle trials 
in Switzerland, June 24-July 5. 


Marseilles, France, 


Straightaway races, Motor Club of Wild- 
wood, Wildwood, N. J., July 3-4. 
Southern California Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, road races, July 4. 
Endurance trials of the Automobile Club 
of Sweden, July 4-17. - 
Rochet-Schneider hill-climb, France, July 7. 
Start of sixth annual A. A. A. tour fro 
Detroit, July 12. | 
Motor week of Ostend, Belgium, July 13-17. 
Agricultural motor-driven vehicle show at 
Amiens, France, July 17-26. } 
Meeting at Boulogne, France, July 18-20. 
Annual speed trials of Salon, France, Au- 
gust 29. 
Small car trials of the Kaiserlicher Auto- 
— Club, Germany, August 29-Septem- 
er . j 
Mont Ventoux hill-climb, France, Septem- 
ber 4-5. 


Motoring Carnival of Lowell Automobile 
Club, Lowell, Mass., September 6-11, 
. aes at San Sebastien, Spain, September 


Start of flag-to-flag endurance run from 
Denver to Mexico City, September 15, 


Semmering hill-climb, Austria, Septem- 
ber 19. ' 
Kilometer trials and hill-climbs at Valla- 
dolid, Spain, September 27-30. 
Gaillon hill-climb, France, October 3, 


Commercial vehicle trials, Automobile 
Club of Austria, October 3-17, 


Second annual stock chassis 200-mile race, 
Fairmount park, Philadelphia, Quaker City 
Motor Club, October 7. 


Industrial and commercial vehicle trials 
of the Automobile Club of France, October 
15-November 15. 


Fourth annual midwinter endurance con- 
test, Quaker City Motor Club, Philadelphia, 
December 29-30. 








STODDARD ON THE JUMP 


HATTANOOGA, TENN., April 22— 
Old Lookout mountain, famous from 
civil war days and known to the entire 
world, was conquered today by the men 
who drive motor cars in the climb pro- 
moted by the Lookout Mountain Automo- 
bile Club. Fifty thousand people watched 
the modern juggernauts ascend the steep 
grades, watched them round the Flatiron, 
the letter S, the double letter S, the W 
turn, the serpentine and the bridge of fear. 
The course is tortuous, the course is hard, 
the hills are steep, and it is none too safe, 
but it afforded good sport. 
As for the climb: It was early on 
Thursday morning that the people started 
for the course. They climbed the hill for 


AST TIME at HILL-CLIMB 


5 miles. They found vantage ground all 
along the course and then waited patiently 
until 2 o’clock. The starting point was 
confusion with a soldiery that was finally 
arranged and deployed to points on the 
route. The people were still pouring up 
the course when the bugle blew for the 
start. The course was finally cleared and 
then one car went up after the other at 
about 15 minute intervals. The people 
along the course could not seemingly un- 
derstand the delay between the cars, and 
the management had provided no means 
to supply the information. At the outset 





MILLER IN THE STODDARD-DAYTON, WINNER OF STOCK FReg-For-ALL 





the soldiers showed their authority and 
held the people back. When, in time, the 
cars came too slowly the people started to 
reverse the course and trouble ensued. 
The people would go up or would go down 
and the Soldiers could not prevent it. 

The opening event was a motor cycle 
contest, and this was won by Bobby 
Stubbs on an Indian in 6:30%, matching 
the record of the hill made by Chevrolet 
later in the powerful Buick. Later 
Stubbs won the second motor cycle con- 
test in 6:54¥% and finished in fine shape. 
The opening motor car contest for cars, 
$1,000 or under, went to George De Witt 
in a Buick, who did 6:57%. Lewis Strang 
in a Buick captured the event for cars of 
$2,000 and under when he made the course 
in 6:48. Then Strang won the race for 
ears of $3,000 and under in 6:3944. In the 
following event, the free-for-all for stock 
ears, the Stoddard-Dayton, Bert Miller 
6:5834. In this event 
Strang was a competitor. He did 7:15%%. 
In the following event, the free-for-all, 
Strang turned the tables on Miller, 

The rain which came on Thursday night 
and which proved a deluge prevented any 
thought of the 2 days of track contests 
and these -were postponed until next week. 
It is improbable that many of the drivers 
will return, as the Stoddard-Dayton team 
will go to New York for the carnival 
events, the Buick team to Montgomery and 
Birmingham and others to Nashville for 
track races. 


driving, won in 


For the initial contest there were many 
things that were crude, but another con- 
test will bring about corrections of a ma- 
jority of these, enabling the people oc- 
cupying the natural grand stands all along 





on LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


the route to learn of the progress of the 
contest and enabling the management to 
keep cars going up at regular intervals. 

However, taken all in all, the opening 
meet at Chattanooga was a_ successful 
event, well handled, well protected and an 
event which placed Lookout mountain at 
the moment in the public eye, and an 
event which will give to Chattanooga a 
contest of national interest at least twice 
each year. 

It is now the intention of the Lookout 
Mountain Automobile Club to apply for a 
national sanction and put on a contest for 
next October when the road will have been 
greatly widened, the rough spots taken out 
and danger spots protected. To every in- 
tent and purpose Chattanooga will aim to 
put forth the best hill-climbing proposition 
in the country, a hill that is a hill and a 
hill which requires both a car that is good 
and good drivers to negotiate it. 
it the intention of Chattanooga to do 
things half way. 

This was indicated at this meet when 
the state soldiery were secured to guard 
the course. No trouble was experienced in 
the guards, both on’ foot and 
horseback, and the course ‘was kept clear 
it the start. The soldiers used red flags 
for danger and white flags to announce 
the coming of the cars. The people were 
n the alert and allowed the use of the 
oad going and coming and cleared the 
ourse nicely when a car was expected. 
‘he spectators found vantage points all 
slong the route, on the high rocks and 
on the hills, forming a natural grand 
tand. Pienies were arranged and parties 
Church 
ocieties organized to make money and 


securing 


athered early in the morning. 


Nor is. 


retailed water at 5 cents per glass. The 
sandwich man was everywhere. 

From 50,000 to 75,000 people picnicked 
along the course and waited patiently for 
each competitor to go by. There was, of 
course, the usual amount of competition 
seen at every hill-climb and the real re- 
sults had to be gained from the 
papers of the following morning. 

The officials included Homer W. George, 
of the New Orleans Automobile Club, the 
referee and A. A. A. representative; C. T. 
Alexander, J. P. Daly, J. B. Pound and Dr. 
S. B. Gillespie, judges; G. W. Meyer, O. K. 


daily 


STRANG SKIDS ON A CURVE 


Le Bron, Dr. Morgan and Dr. Leach, 
timers; E. H. Inman, of Atlanta, starter, 





and Anton Ypron, clerk of the course. 
CARS LISTING $1,000 AND UNDER 
Car Driver Time 
DS wae s. wewsees George De Witt.. 6:57 3-5 
MU Rataducweaen Cc. E. James......11:04 4-5 
CARS LISTING $2,000 AND UNDE 
: Ee Aer Lewis Strang.... 6:48 
Stoddard-Dayton ..H. Tuttle....... 7 :59 4-5 
Chalmers-Detroit ...C. E. James..... 10 :42 4-5 
CARS LISTING $3,000 AND UNDER 
er. cere Lewis Strang.... 6:39 4-5 
Stoddard-Dayton ..H. Tuttle .......Did not 
finish 


FREE-FOR-ALL STOCK CARS 


Stoddard-Dayton .. Bert Miller...... 58 3-5 

WN a aaa catalan Lewis Strang ... 

NON a5 (oho 50d 8 Charles Duffy.... 7 :20.1-5 

Locomobile ........ Doerhoefer ..... Did not 
finis 

FREE-FOR-ALL 
Se en ee Lewis Strang.... 6:30 4-5 
Stoddard-Dayton .. Bert Miller...... 6 :50 3-5. 





Durry IN THE THOMAS TAKING A TURN 
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Glidden Pathfinder in Wisconsin 





TYPICAL Rocks NEAR WONEWOC, WIS. 





ON THE WISCONSIN BLUFFS NEAR BARABOO 





PATHFINDERS LEAVING ABLEMAN, WIS. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 27—The 

Glidden pathfinder, the E-M-F, 
reached Minneapolis this afternoon after 
having been 15 days on the road from 
Detroit and 11 days from Chicago, just 
about twice as long as had been contem- 
plated when Dai Lewis started out so 
bravely to blaze the long trail through the 
great ‘west. It has been slow progress, the 
pathfinders only getting to La Crosse last 
Saturday afternoon, after having used up 
7 days going 154.4 miles—a distance that 
is only 1 day’s journey for the Glidden 
tourists. From here Lewis heads for 
Omaha, which is 2 days’ away, according 
to the Glidden reckoning. 

Colonel F. M. Joyce, president of the 
Minnesota State Automobile Association, 
N. 8. Gotshall and R. E. Wells, all of 
Minneapolis, spent Saturday evening at 
La Crosse in conference with Lewis con- 
cerning the best route to be followed on 
the run to Minneapolis. It was decided 
that Winona, Rochester, Faribault and 
Northfield would be on the best route. 
Lewis also conferred with the executive 
committee of the La Crosse Automobile 
Club regarding the arrangements for the 
night stop in La Crosse. The Hotel Stod- 
dard will be the headquarters of the tour- 
ists in La Crosse and every possible con- 
venience for the party will be seen to by 
La Crosse motorists. 

As laid out, the fourth day’s run will 
start from Madison, through Sauk City, 25 
miles; Baraboo and Reedsburg, 35.6 miles; 
4aValle and Wonewoe, 16 miles; Elroy, 11 
miles; Kendall, 8 miles; Wilton, Norwalk, 
Sparta, 29 miles; thence through Salem to 
La Crosse, 30 miles. As far as Kendall 
the roads will be of hard clay and will be 
in fine shape in July. At Kendall a choice 
of routes has been arranged for. The sand 
route will be taken via the Tunnels, three 
rather steep and wholly interesting hills, 
or if it is a fair day a turn will be made 
at Kendall going south of the Tunnels 
through Shelby to La Crosse. By way of 
the Tunnels, the route will present some 
hills and sandy stretches. The other route, 
by way of the Ridge, a few miles south, 
affords hard clay roads that are kept in 
excellent condition during the summer. 
Both routes were surveyed by Lewis so 
that either one may be taken by the con- 
testants, as directed by the manager. 








FOURTH DAY 

Madison to La Crosse, Wis. 
Sn Gans ahd dneseb whe sdedee eee 
EE eT eT eer eer 25 
No pS VEeceh een kh awk seen Ae 35 
NIN 5s So seinen. soso see ee ea ae’ cae 
Seer Tee Er rer 50 
Se Ns 6 in owas 0's 46.6 060s 4A OOK OS 57 
EA. PEEL PET Tre et 65 
ie Pre re Pri err e 67 
OES rrr sey ee reer ee 70.5 
AE Parr et ee wry ee 75.5 
Ee Ter oe ered TL 86 
ES rere Per rrr rr ok 115 
SRS os 5 a's Uh oe 5 d:04'R6 90 wake 154.4 


























and Minnesota Delayed by Rains 


Many varied conditions present them- 
selves from Madison to La Crosse, 154.4 
miles. The pathfinding car had many 
obstacles to overcome because of the frost 
and spring rains, but Lewis is assured that 
in another month and by the time the 
tour reaches Wisconsin, the roads will be 
in excellent condition. The nature of the 
roads covered between Madison to La 
Crosse is as follows: Sauk City, 25 miles, 
over clay with some sand; Baraboo, Able- 
man and Reedsburg, 35.6 miles, mostly 
clay; La Valle, Wonewoc, 16 miles, clay 
with some hills; Elroy, 11 miles, lots of 
clay with few bad hills; Kendall, 8 miles, 
with clay roads and sand over the tun- 
nels to Wilton then Norwalk. These afford 
beautiful views of the Wisconsin valleys 
and incidentally will give the drivers some 
hill-elimbing stunts in rather heavy sand; 
Sparta, 29 miles further on, brings more 
sand and some clay and beautiful rolling 
country through rich farming territory; La 
Crosse, 30 miles, ends the day’s run with 
good roads of sand and clay, with one bad 
hill and several railroad crossings. 

The scenery through Wisconsin will be 
some of the very finest through which the 
tour will pass. Many winding streamlets 
lying between steep sloping banks follow 
the road and the rolling country, broken 
at intervals by quite high hills, takes the 
roads over ridges from which the view is 
surpassingly beautiful even now and will 
be more so when the trees are covered with 
leaves and the fertile farms are rich with 
ripe harvests. Through the dells of Wis- 
consin the views are entrancing, while over 
the Tunnels on the latter part of the fourth 
day’s run the passing panorama will de- 
light the tourists with its variety of color 
and form. In a more practical way, the 
journey through this country will surprise 
those unfamiliar with things agricultural. 

Leaving La Crosse the route following 
the curvatures of the Mississippi river all 
of the way to the Twin Cities, and owing 
to the proximity of the river plenty of 
hills will be encountered. After crossing 
the river at La Crosse the first leg of the 
day’s run is to Winona, 35 miles distant, 


the route being by way of La Crescent, - 


Dresbach, Richmond and Homer. The sec- 
ond stage is to Rochester, 48 miles farther 
on, and from there to Minneapolis is 95 
miles, making the day’s run 178 miles. 








FIFTH DAY 
La Crosse to Minneapolis 
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Cars GOING 120 MILES an Hour 


ONDON, April 13—English motor car 

racing opened in great style at Brook- 
lands on Easter Saturday under the ideal 
weather conditions that always seem to 
favor the track. The first race at 3% 
miles was won by Feddars’ 18.8-horsepower 
Straker-Squire at an average speed, from a 
standing start, of 59%, miles per hour. 
The machine is a standard stock car in 
every respect but body and has a four- 
cylinder engine with a bore of 3.5040 
inches and a short stroke of 3.3859 inches. 
Its speed is therefore a remarkable one 
and is an astonishing vindication of the 
smaller stroke engine. In addition to this 
performance the Straker-Squire was sent 
up the Brooklands test hill. This has a 
gradient in the first part of 1 in 8, in the 
second part of 1 in 5 and in the last part 
of 1 in 4 or a trifle worse. From a stand- 
ing start this little car achieved an aver- 
age speed of 1814 miles per hour, far and 
away the best record for the hill. 

The value of this certified test hill to 
Brooklands cannot be overestimated and 
there is no doubt that, since road racing 
is practically extinct here, it will turn a 
problematical understanding into a finan- 
cial success, and the idea should be worth 
copying in America. 

The Easter Private Competitors’ Senior 
handicap was notable for the success of 
Mr. Tate’s grand prix 59.6-horsepower 
Mercédés, which starting scratch over- 
hauled the field and won at an average 
speed of 87 miles per hour. 

The two motor cycle events were won 
respectively by Bowen in a 314-horsepower 
Trump at 55 miles per hour at 314 miles, 
and Bashall in a 344-horsepower Triumph 
at 5814 miles per hour at 5% miles. All 
races were from a standing start. 

It was thought by many that the ab- 
stention from all racing by 8S. F. Edge and 
his consequent withdrawal from the pat- 


COMING INTO THE STRAIGHT 


ronage of the track would have seriously 
affected the track’s future, as in previous 
years it was odd not to find a race without 
a Napier, which nearly always proved a 
winner. How much this organization cost S. 
F. Edge & Co., though, is shown in their 








balance sheet, where the expenditure under 
this heading is put down at $200,000 for 
1908, certainly an enormous sum for racing. 
The ideal weather conditions of the first 
day did not prevail on Monday and rain 
caused some of the races to be delayed 
owing to the track being rendered unfit 
for motor cycle events. Sport, however, 
owing to exceptionally careful and, as was 
proved, judicious handicapping, was dis- 
tinctly good. One of the most interesting 
races was that devoted to 4-inch cars of 
25.6 horsepower. rating, similar in dimen- 
sions to those eligible for the Tourist 
trophy race. This was won at an average 
speed over 5% miles of 6814 miles per 
hour by J. WeStocks’ de Dion, followed 
44£ seconds later by Rankinson’s Darracq. 
The race was a splendid one as all five 
cars entered were fairly closely matched. 
The Easter Senior handicap of 534 miles 
for ears of 25.6 horsepower and over at- 
tracted eleven entries. A. W. Tate’s 59.6- 
horsepower Mercédés, which was a reserve 
ear for last year’s grand prix and in the 
hands of another owner has already 
broken the 60-horsepower record several 
times, was on the scratch mark against a 
60-horsepower Napier, but, on account of 
winning the big race on the previous day, 
it was further penalized 10 seconds. The 
race seemed first of all to lie between this 
Mercédés and a grand prix Brasier, but 





DeaD HEAT INVOLVING THREE IN SIZAIRE-NAUDIN RACE 











the latter was not in its best form and the 
Mercédés romped home a winner by 3 sec- 
onds from Stocks’ Tourist trophy de Dion, 
with a 60-horsepower Napier taking third 
place. The last named created something 
of a sensation by turning completely 
around in pulling up at the end of the 
finishing stretch. The winner’s average 
speed from a standing start was 88 miles 
per hour and there is no doubt that at 
times it must have been close upon 120 
miles per hour. 

A good event was the Sizaire-Naudin 
cup exclusively for these little cars. 


FOREIGN TIRE DUTIES INCREASED 


Paris, April 10—Considerable interest 
has been stirred up in tire circles because 
of the proposed increase in duty on tires 
imported into France. At present the 
duty is approximately 5 per cent ad 
valorem on tire casings. For casings on 
a car it is $10 per 220-pound weight, and 
when not mounted on a car $14 for every 
220 pounds. The new schedule, however, 
arranges for a minimum import duty of 
$44 for 220 pounds, and a general tariff 
rate of $66 for every 220 pounds. The 
proposed tariff would then be from four to 
six times in excess of the present. This 
has aroused special interest among French 
tire makers, hecause they feel that foreign 
tire concerns will erect factories in France 
which will ultimately work injury to the 





ee 
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A. W. TATE’S MERCEDES 


French industry. Thus, at present, there 
are three foreign tire factories operating 
in France—Dunlop, Continental and Palmer 
—and it is natural to expect that, with 
such an increase on imports, not a few of 


the American rubber would 


companies 





SPIRITED BRUSH ON THE BROOKLANDS TRACK 
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STRAKER-SQUIRE ON HILL 


build factories in France to avoid duty, 
just as the Michelin company has erected 
a factory at Milltown, N. J. At present 
the duties on tires per 200 pounds in -the 
different European countries is as follows: 


England—0. 

Switzerland—$6. 

Germany—Smooth tread casings, $15; anti- 
skid casings, $20. 

Italy—Smooth casings, $12; anti-skids, $20. 

Holland—$20, or approximately 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Austria—$30. 

Belgium—$40, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Russia—$50. 

Portugal—$66. 

Spain-—$71.40. 


A study of the imports and exports of 
France during the first 2 months of the 
present season offers interesting scope for 
comparisons, During January and February 
of this year French imports were $234,800 
as compared with $176,800 last year, show- 
ing an increase in importation of cars 
amounting to $60,000. In analyzing this 
inerease in imports for the 2 months, it is 
interesting to note that the imports from 
England, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland 
and America have increased; whereas, 
those from Italy have decreased. 

In comparison with these figures, the 
exports figures are equally interesting. In 
1908, during January and February, the 
exports amounted to $3,469,600. This in 
1909 amounted to $3,891,600, or an in- 
creased of $422,000. As compared with Jan- 
uary and February of 1906 and 1907, the 
exports have dropped. In 1906, $4,500,000 
was the value of the exports. In 1907, 
$4,600,000 was the value. The exports for 
January and February, 1908 and 1909, are: 


1908 1909 
TE re tee $1,433,000 $1,790,000 

COT © cectceseces 192,20 229,4 
Nye eee eee 246,000 433,600 
Switserland ~§.......s60- 30,200 86,000 
Sea 77,800 90,400 
BES ka ealinaes 2,400 11,400 
Argentine Republic.... 14,740 364,400 
FN EP rere 121,600 287,800 
a ewe Caes Cateeee 58,200 56,800 
DEE bk 0.6 oes ue aS 85,400 {8,400 
RUE <6 aid caunaelea ae 35,000 15,800 
United States......... 664,000 15,400 
MEE \ie'w'h ita 00630 us 59,400 55,000 
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RAMBLER WINNER OF QUAKERS’ ROAD TEST 


HILADELPHIA, PA., April 26—The 

Quaker City Motor Club broke open 
the local motoring competitive season on 
Saturday last with its second annual road- 
ability run. There were sixty-nine entries, 
and of these sixty-five made the 68.2-mile 
run to the Marlborough-Blenheim at At- 
lantie City, the others, for various reasons, 
failing to show up at the finish before, the 
officials took down their flags. George 
Proud’s Rambler roadster, driven ‘by Ira 
Brown, won the grand prize, being but 
22 seconds shy of the official time set for 
the journey by Mayor John E. Reyburn, 
of this city—3 hours, 46 minutes and 30 
seconds. 

The place prize went to Richard Sellers 
in a Pennsylvania, who drove over the 
line 1 minute and 43 seconds before the 
official limit had expired. E. C. Benson, 
in an Apperson, took down the show 
prize, his variation from the official dead- 
line being 2 minutes and 17 seconds. The 
next ten cars, from fourth to thirteenth 
inclusive, won series A prizes, consisting 
of handsone souvenirs especially selected 
for their utility to the motorists. Those 
who finished from fourteenth to twenty- 
fifth, inclusive, won series B prizes, of 
somewhat lesser value than those awarded 
to the series A winners; from twenty- 
sixth to fortieth, inclusive, series C prizes; 
from forty-first to sixtieth, inclusive, series 
D prizes; from sixty-first on, series E 
prizes—each series decreasing in value the 
farther the time from the official figures. 
Mayor Reyburn distributed the winnings 
to the contestants on Saturday night, on 
Young ’s million-dollar pier, where the cars 
were parked for the inspection of the 
public. 

The performance of the Woods electric 
entries was especially creditable. Car No. 
1, driven by J. C. Bartlett, the Philadel- 
phia agent, covered the 68.2 miles in 
4:35:40, finishing sixtieth. Car No. 64, 
with George Daley at the wheel, did the 
journey in 5:12:00. Both cars finished 
strong, with at least 15 miles up their 
sleeves. No. 1 lost over 30 minutes at 
Hammonton. A fractious horse took fright 
at the swift-moving coupe and, demolish- 
ing the rig he was pulling, disappeared in 
the offing. The owner compelled Bart- 
lett to accompany him to the magistrate’s 
office, near by, and give bonds for a future 
appearance. At that, the little Woods was 
only 49 minutes and 10 seconds shy of the 
Mayor’s mark. Two other electrics—a 
Babcock, driven by J. Matthews, and a 
Commercial Truck Co. of America wagon 
with E. R. Whitney at the wheel—were 
among the missing at the finish. The 
latter, however, reported shortly before 
8 o’clock. 

The newspaper men were distributed be- 
tween No. 13, a White steamer, driven by 
Stuart Leister, and No. 40, an Oldsmobile. 
The Motor Age representative went in the 


former, as did Anderson Shinn, one of New 
Jersey State Vehicle Commissioner Smith’s 
assistants. A carefully-prearranged plan 
to hold Shinn up at the Elwood trap, where 
many a motorist has forked over $12.50 
for speeding, fell through. Shinn smelled 
a rat when he spotted the first flagman at 
the beginning of the mile and ordered 
Leister to slow down to a crawl. It took 
over 5 minutes to reach the end of the 
mile, and Shinn gave the finish flagman 
the laugh. The following summary shows 
the order of finish, with the variation of 
each car from the official time: 


Penalties 

No. Car Driver H. M. S. 
1—Rambler ......... ae 0 :00 :22 
2—Pennsylvania EEE cesadat 0:01 343 
3—Apperson .........Benson ....... 0:02:17 





4—Elmore .......... Hardart, Jr....0:02 :30 
5—Elmore .......... Ross :BE 





6—Stoddard-Dayton .. Walker ....... 0 :02 :35 

7—Maxwell ........+. Longstreth ....0:02:40 

8—Oldsmobile ....... re 0:03 :00 

9—Stoddard-Dayton ..Roberts ...... 0:05 :48 
10—Cadillac ......... Oe eee 0 :04 :05 
11—Mitchell ......... Dilworth ..... 0:04:17 
12—Apperson Jackr’b’t.Swain ........ 0 :04 :30 
13—Oldsmobile ....... SEOREED os c6 an 0 :05 :30 
14—Peerless ........ SEO: cacwest 0 7:05 :23 
15—Packard ......... DEE ssc suk 0 :05 :40 
16—Oldsmobile ...... NEE. anaes oem 0 :05 :45 
17—Autocar wagon... Bryan ........ 0:05 :55 
18—Apperson ........ Sinclair ...... 0:06:15 
19—De Dietrich....... ER oss K baa 0:07 :35 
20—Packard ......... Van Foosen....0:08:13 
21—Studebaker ...... eee 0:08 :45 
22—Apperson ........ ee 0:08 :55 
23—Elmore .........0. RAOEVEY 2.00506 0 :09 :07 
24—Franklin ........ Chubbuck . 0:09 :45 
25—American ........ | aE 0 :09 :49 
26—Apperson ........ BOBS 205.5250. 0:10 :07 
27—Rochet-Schneider .Isenberg ...... 0 :12 :25 
28—Midland ......... | Sarr 0:13 :25 
ee reese 0:14:15 
30—Winton six....... NE ces x's 00s 0:15:19 
31—Stearms ......... ee eee 0:15 :27 
32—Stearms .......e.- ED sas os Se 0 315 :35 
33—White steamer.... Church 0:17:10 
34—Pope-Hartford ....Maynes ....... 0:17 :44 
35—Packard ......... ee 0:17 :45 
36-——Oldsmobile ...... ee OORT 0:18:12 
87—Locomobile ...... McCracken ....0:18 :22 
38—White steamer.... Leister ....... 0:19 :23 
39—Autocar taxicab...Morris ....... 0:20:10 
40—Winton six.......Maltby ....... 0:20:15 
41—Chalmers-Detroit .Brown ....... 0 :21 :00 
42—Franklin ........ Danehower ....0:21:20 
43—Packard ......... Wilkinson ....0:21:30 
44—Locomobile ...... SRICIES 2. csccs 0 :23 :25 
45—White steamer....James ........ 0 :23 :25 
46—Packard .......0. i. Se 0 :24 :20 
47—French Berliet.... Richardson, Jr.0 :24 :30 
48—Pope-Hartford Shepard ...... 0 :24 :45 
49—Amer. Traveler... Vogel ........ 0 :24 3538 
50—Peerless ......... Lonchheim 0 :25 345 
51—Oldsmobile ..... SO eer 0 :26 :50 
52—Mitchell ......... ONE cig beth x98 0 :27 :45 
538—Thomas flyer..... Se 0 :28 :55 
54—Peerless ........6. rs 0 :30 :30 
55—Oldsmobile ...... OT ore 0 :32 :19 
56—Oldsmobile ...... Wo 0 :46 :35 
57—Stoddard-Dayton .Randall ...... 0 :47 :44 
58—Peerless ....... ..Amonson ..... 0 :48 :00 
ee Sree ees 0 :48 :45 
60—Woods electric....Bartlett ...... 0:49:10 
61—Thomas flyer.....Lallou ....... 0:51:15 
Be - ca censecnes So ee 0 :56 2:12 
63—Stearms .......0. McNichol ..... 1:18 :05 
64—Woods electric....Daley ........ 26 :30 


WORCESTER HILL PLANS 

Worcester, Mass.—Arrangements have 
been made by the Worcester Automobile 
Club for the anual Dead Horse hill-climb, 
which will take place this year June 12. 
Only after the threat had been made, and 
plans prepared to carry the threat into 
execution, of buying a hill of its own and 
erecting a suitable hill road for motor 
ears, did the club secure the necessary re- 
leases from the Dead Horse hill abutters, 
whose previous prices were exorbitant. 
The scheme for buying a hill of its own 
near the Boston and New York roads to 


Worcester, has by no means been aban- 
doned by the Worcester club. President 
John T. Coughlin, of the Worcester club, 
claims the club ownership idea as a hobby 
particularly his own and he has taken a 
batch of property options in hand and will 
look over the land. He declares the club 
could derive a revenue from the owner- 
ship of such a hill that would make the 
purchase price extremely small and the 
interest in hill-climbing largely increase. 
Plans for entertaining scores of motorists 


. at the rooms of the Worcester Automobile 


Club the day of the hill-climbing event 
are now under way. The excellent facil- 
ities of the club for entertaining and 
serving its guests at the club rooms will 
be increased. Practically the entire upper 
floor of the building will be given over to 
this work, while the club’s kitchen, which 
is located on the roof of the building, will 
be enlarged and additional chefs will be 
put to work. The cars of the visitors will 
be taken care of at local garages, of 
which there are many commodious ones. 





PITTSBURG PICKS ROUTE 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 26—Preparations 
are practically completed for the endur- 
ance run and reliability contest to take 
place under the auspices of the Pittsburg 
Gazette Times and the Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph, April 28, 29 and 30. Thirty- 
six entries have been made so far. The 
routes are as follows: 


First day—-Hotel Schenley through Highland 
avenue and Highland park, out Butler plank 
road to Butler, thence to Slippery Rock, thence 
to Mount Jackson, thence to Enan Valley, to 
Oakville, Beaver Falls, New Brighton, Roches- 
ter, Freedom, Conway and Baden; Fair Oaks, 
Leetsdale, Sewickley, Dixmont, Emsworth,, Av- 
alon, Bellview, returning to Hotel Schenley by 
way of Grant boulevard through Pittsburg. 

Second day—Hotel Schenley, Turtle Creek, 
Pitcairn, Murraysville, Export, Salemville, 
New Alexandria, Blairsville, Millwood, Latrobe, 
Kingston, Ligonier, Youngwood, Pa., Greens- 
burg, Irwin, East McKeesport, Pittsburg. 

Third day—Grant boulevard, Turtle Creek, 
Wilmerding, Irwin, Mutual, Mount Pleasant, 
Connellsville, Uniontown, Brownsville, Wash- 
ington, Canonsburg, Carnegie, Pittsburg, end- 
ing at Hotel Schenley. 





BAY STATERS GET BUSY 
Boston, Mass., April 26—The advent of 
a second motor club in Boston has made 
things lively and now there promises to 
be a lot of sport this season as a result. 
For instance, the Bay State A. A. has an- 
nounced three events, a race meet, hill- 
climb and an endurance run. In former 
years no announcement has been made so 
far in advance of events proposed. The 
race meet will take place on June 17 and 
the committee has been working energetic- 
ally getting up a program. The full list 

of events for the race meet follow: 


1—Five miles; for Bailey trophy, open to 
stock cars, to be driven by owners or their 
representatives having no connection directly 


or indirectly with the motor car trade. Chaut- 
feurs and professional drivers barred. 
2—Twenty-five miles; for the Harvard 


Trophy and $500 in 


trophy, open to all cars. 
ct ¥ $200 to second, 


cash to the winning driver, 
$100 to third. 

3—Five miles; for touring cars up to and 
including 24 horsepower. Close coupled and 
baby tonneau bodies barred. First prize, cup; 








second, gold Bay State Association medal; 
third, gold Bay State Association medal. 

4—Five miles; for touring cars up to and 
including 36 horsepower. lose coupled and 
baby tonneau bodies barred. First prize, cup; 
second, silver plate; third, bronze plaque. 

5—Ten miles; for Automobile Trade trophy, 
open to cars over 36 horsepower. Close coup- 
led and baby tonneau bodies barred. [First 
prize, trophy; second, silver plate; third, 
bronze clock. 

6—Three miles; for stock roadster or runa- 
bouts up to 30 horsepower. First prize, on A 
second, silver plate; third, Bay State Associa- 
tion medal. 

7—Five miles; for stock roadsters or runa- 
bouts, 31 horsepower or over. First prize, cup; 
second, gold Bay State Association medal; 
third, gold Bay State Association medal. 

s—Special match race. 


The announcement that the committee 
planned a hill-climb for July 4 has created 
much surprise and interest, for there did 
not seem to be any place near Boston 
where such an event could be held. How- 
ever, the committee states that it has a 
place that will be an ideal one for such 
sport. Then there is the endurance run 
for which no date has been set. But the 
plans are being mapped out and letters 
have been sent to all the dealers and mak- 
ers asking co-operation. 


CHEYENNE BUILDING TRACK 

Cheyenne, Wyo., April 23—The 4-mile 
track of the Cheyenne Motor Club was 
laid out today, and work will begin at 
once. It was originally the intention to 
build a 5-mile course, but in order to keep 
it inside city property it was necessary 
to shorten it 1 mile. By doing this sev- 
eral sharp curves were eliminated and the 
erection of a concrete bridge avoided. The 
speedway will be without a turn, almost 
like a straightaway, and every minute the 
racers will be in plain view of the grand 
stand, where the races will start and end. 
Members of the club are of the opinion 
that it will be the fastest, as well as 
superior to many of the large tracks of 
the country. 


HARTFORD PLANS ITS RUN 

Hartford, Conn., April 26—The contest 
committee of the Automobile Club of Hart- 
ford has decided to use the A. A. A. 
classification for its endurance run, the 
route selected for the test being in the 
form of a four-leaved clover and taking in 
more than 200 miles. Allowances are to 
be made for tire troubles, but the Glidden 
rule of keeping the engine running will 
be enforced. A change in the penalty 
system will be made in that instead of 
debiting from 1,000 points the perfect 
score will be zero, the penalties being 
added. 


DOCTOR DOES ROAD WORK 
Akron, Ia., April 24—An effort toward 
making good roads was witnessed here 
this week when Dr. J. H. Kerr hitched a 
V-shaped harrow to the rear of his motor 


car and pulverized and leveled several 


miles of roads, which he placed in fine 
condition. The work was done much more 
rapidly than could have been done with 
horses, 


MOTOR AGE 


ACTIVITY IN DETROIT 


Michigan Makers Interested in 
Competition Events and Plan- 
ning a Big Campaign 








Detroit, Mich., April 26—A marked re- 
sumption of activity in racing and other 
contests is expected this year at the 
Detroit factories, many of which are mak- 
ing special preparations. To a great ex- 
tent this is undoubtedly due to the interest 
locally in the Glidden tour which, for the 
first time in history, will include this busy 
center of the industry in its line of march, 
the event starting from this city July 12. 
Activity is by no means confined to the 
Glidden, however, as several of the local 
factories are planning a systematic cam- 
paign, entering cars in many of.the other 
events of the year, at home and abroad. 

No fewer than three racing cars are now 
being constructed in Detroit—one at the 
plant of the Herreshoff Motor Co. and two 
at the plant of the Regal Motor Car Co. 
The Herreshoff racer is being constructed 
for the Harry 8. Houpt Co., which recently 
established a local office. It will be driven 
by George Robertson. 

The Regal people are not yet ready to 
formally announce the plans which they 
have in mind for the two racing cars they 
are building. They will, however, be free- 
ly entered and raced and the firm is not 
hostile to track competition under proper 
conditions. The special cars are identical 
with those in regular stock, with the ex- 
ception of weight. An effort has been 
made to pare the poundage down to the 
lowest limit possible, retaining safety. 

One of the most active campaigns in the 
field of competition will be carried on by 
the Brush Runabout Co. No special-built 
cars are contemplated, but the firm ex- 
pects to have two representatives in the 
Glidden tour, two in the Detroit Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association endurance run, a 
representative or two in the flag-to-flag 
race from Denver to Mexico and general 
representation in hill-climbing and other 
contests all over the country. 


The Chalmers-Detroit, which was last 
year the only Detroit firm to take any 
systematic part in racing, expects to con- 
tinue in the field stronger than ever. It 
encourages competitions of all sane sorts 
and will have three or four entries in the 
Glidden, as well ds the Detroit run. One 
of its cars will shortly start pathfinding 
on the flag-to-flag run out of Denver. 

sAn E-M-F car is now doing the path- 
finding for the Glidden and will lead the 
party with the confetti when the tour sets 
out. In addition, two or three ears will 


participate in the run as contestants. 
The Ford Motor Co. has seen its last 
racing car, according to Henry Ford, but 
the announcement has just been made that 
the company will enter two stock models 
in the ocean-to-ocean race for the Guggen- 
heim trophy. This sort of competition is 
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what meets the approval of Mr. Ford. The 
Hupp Motor Car Co. will be represented 
in the Glidden with one or two cars. 

It is doubtful if the Cadillac or the 
Packard will enter cars in the Glidden or 
any other national contest, though the 
local branch of the former firm will prob- 
ably have a couple of cars in the D. A. 
D. A. run in May. The Packard was at 
one time slated as the chairman’s car in 
the Glidden but the committee in charge 
of the event placed so high a premium on 
the honor that the firm decided the ex- 
penditure was not worth while. 


WOULD IMPOUND CARS 

St. Louis, Mo., April 27—Car owners 
and manufacturers of St. Louis are con- 
centrating their forces to defeat a bill in- 
troduced in the lower house of the munic- 
ipal assembly by Delegate Golden of the 
Fourth ward providing for the impound- 
ing of all cars when drivers are found 
guilty of exceeding the speed limit. The 
bill has passed second reading and is now 
in the hands of the committee on legisla- 
tion. Some time next week a date for a 
public hearing before the committee’ will 
be announced, and a committee from the 
Automobile Club of St. Louis will appear 
to protest. Golden’s bill provides that 
when a car is found exceeding the speed 
limit both machine and driver shall be 
taken charge of, and that, upon conviction, 
the penalties shall be as follows: For 
first offense when driver owns machine, 
fine of from $5 to $500 for driver and im- 
pounding of the car for from 1 month to 
12 months. For each subsequent offense, 
similar fine for owner, with double the 
length of preceding time for impounding 
the machine. When the driver does not 
own the car a similar fine as in case of 
owner will be imposed with 6 months as 
maximum for first offense, double for the 
second offense, and so on. The fine for 
owners and drivers is not changed in the 
bill from the present law. While motor- 
ists in general regard the bill as a sort 
of joke, they admit they are considerably 
worried. Golden is a member of what is 
known as the house combine, 


M. C. A. WILL NOT RECONSIDER 

New York, April 26—The Manufactur- 
ers’ Contest Association has decided by a 
mail vote of its general rules committee 
not to reopen the question of the proposed 
New York-Seattle race, against the sup- 
port of which definite action was taken at 
the meeting held in New York city on 
Tuesday, March 30. 


GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 27—Governor 
Stuart today signed the Townsend bill, 
thus making that measure one of the Penn- 
sylvania laws. The bill passed through 
the legislature last week and the governor 
did not wait long before affixing his signa- 
ture. 
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PROGRESS OF NEW YORK BILL 
HE Allds-Hamn bill to amend the high- 
way law by substituting for Article 11 
—the present motor vehicle law—a new 
motor vehicle law, was on Friday, April 
23, unanimously passed by the senate of 


New York. Its passage at this time was 
made possible by an emergency message 
from Governor Hughes. Should it pass the 
assembly it will become a law within a few 
days, and will go into effect on the first 
day of July. In its present form the bill 
is somewhat changed from draft printed 
in the newspapers last week. 

The new state highway commission will 
be charged with the duties of the provi- 
sion in place of the secretary of state as 
now. Registration fee will be annually $4 
for vehicles under 20 horsepower, $6 for 
those between 20 and 30 horsepower, and 
$10 for those of 30 horsepower and over. 
No fees will be required of owners who 
operate their own cars, but chauffeurs, 
whether of private or commercial vehicles, 
will be required to pay an annual fee of 
$5 each. All moneys collected will be kept 
in a separate fund in the treasury of the 
state and be annually appropriated for the 
maintenance of improved highways. Two 
features about which there have been some 
disagreements have been finally settled as 
follows: First, the common law rule of 
the road, which permits such speed as is 
reasonable and proper, and makes a driver 
liable only in case he so drives to en- 
danger the life, limb or property of an- 
other, will hereafter be the rule in New 
York state. Second, non-resident motorists 
will be permitted to use New York roads 
without registration in this state, pro- 
vided their state laws require registration 
for identification and they display their 
state number on their car. New Yorkers, 
however, will not be allowed to register 
under the laws of other states and use New 
York roads on such registration. 

The bill contains provisions-which will 
require the payment of all fines into the 
state treasury, and a report monthly by all 
magistrates of fines collected; thus pre- 
venting evils noticeable in some sections. 
The only possibility of a speed trap rests 

. in the provision of the bill requiring the 
blowing of the horn when approaching any 
cross roads outside of a city or incor- 
porated village. 

The penalties are not essentially differ- 
ent from those under the present law, ex- 
cept for the using of or tampering with a 
vehicle without the owner’s consent, for 
which a person so using or tampering may 
be punished by a fine, imprisonment, or 
deprivation of the right to use the road 
for 6 months, or any or all of such penal- 
ties. It is thought that this provision will 
put an end to the joy-riding evil. 


Legal Lights ond Side Lights * 


This bill is the result of a campaign 
covering several years, conducted by the 
New York State Automobile Association 
and the American Automobile Association, 
and so far as is known, has the approval 
of all motoring interests as well as of the 
leaders of the legislature and thinking men 
generally. In the final conference those 
active in acéomplishing this result were 
Senators Allds and Heacock, the latter 
chairman of the senate committee in 
charge of the bill, Assemblyman Hamn, 
chairman of the assembly committee; Will- 
iam H. Hotchkiss, former president of the 
American Automobile Association, and 
now state superintendent of insurance; H. 
A. Meldrum, president of the New York 
State Automobile Association; Oliver A. 
Quayle, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the latter body; Charles Thad- 
deus Terry, chairman of the legislative 
board of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and attorney for the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers: 
Giles H. Stilwell, representing various 
manufacturing interests, as well as the 
Automobile Club of Syracuse, and Fred- 
erick H. Elliott, secretary of the American 
Automobile Association. 


HITS STREET CAR COMPANIES 

An interesting decision as to the liabil- 
ity of street railway companies based on 
the death of Dr. Charles L. Howard, of St. 
Paul, Ind., who was killed while riding in 
his motor car in Indianapolis, has just 
been given by the Indiana appellate court. 
Dr. Howard crossed one street car track 
between two street cars, to avoid some 
wagons, and was struck by an interurban 
car on the other track. The court held 
that those operating street cars are sup- 
posed to have them under such control at 
street crossings that they may avoid in- 
jury to travelers in the streets, and that 
travelers have a right to assume that such 
precautions will be taken. The evidence 
showed that the motor car had been run- 
ning about 3 miles an hour. It was 
charged that Dr. Howard had been care- 
less. 


CUT-OUT NOT A SIGNAL 


The municipal court ‘at Racine, Wis., has 
decided that the cut-out is not a signal 
device in the meaning of the law, and Roy 
Easson, a tester for the Mitchell Motor 
Car Co., of Racine, was fined $10 and costs. 
An appeal has been made to the supreme 
court. George Peterson, chairman of the 
town of Mt. Pleasant, swore out warrants 
for the arrest of Easson and two other of 


the nine Mitchell testers, claiming that 


as they had no bell or horn, they were 
guilty of violating the law requiring signal 
devices. Each machine, however, was sup- 
plied with a pedal cut-out, which con- 





stituted the defense. In Milwaukee there 
are hundreds of machines whose only sig- 
nal device’ is the cut-out and the only 
threatened prosecution in this connection 
has been by a nervous man who thought 
the cut-out made unnecessarily loud noises. 


ATTACKS THE OHIO LAW 

T. M. Drelebaugh, of Crawford county, 
O., has been granted permission to file in 
the supreme court of Ohio his case for the 
purpose of testing the constitutionality of 
the present state motor law. The plaintiff 
claims that the law is invalid and uncon- 
stitutional for the reason that it makes an 
unwarranted distinction between the steam 
and gasoline and electric machine and ex- 
empts traction engines from the provisions 
of the law. The outcome of the suit will 
be awaited with considerable interest by 
motorists of Ohio. 


TACOMA PARK OPENED 


The department of the interior at Wash- 
ington has recently issued an order govern- 
ing the admission of motor cars into the 
Mount Tacoma national park, in Washing- 
ton, during the season of 1909. The regu- 
lations are as follows: 


1—No motor car will be permitted within 
the metes and bounds of Mount Tacoma na- 
tional park unless the owner thereof obtain 
a written permit from the acting superin- 
tendent, G. F. Allen, Orting, Wash., or his 
representative. 

2—Applications for permits must show: 
Name of owner, number of machine, name of 
driver, and inclusive dates for which permit 
is desired not exceeding 1 year, and he 
accompanied by a fee of $5 for each ma- 
chine. Permits must be presented to the 
superintendent or his authorized representa- 
tive at the park entrance on the government 
road. The permittee will not be allowed to 
do a transportation business in the park 
without a special license from the secretary 
of the interior. 

38—The use of motor cars will be permitted 
on the government road from the western 
boundary of Mount Tacoma national park 
to Longmire Springs between the hours of 
8 a. m. and 6:30 p. m., but no motor car 


shall enter the park or leave Longmire 
Springs in the direction of the western 
boundary later than 6 p. m.; the use of 


motor cars to be permitted on the govern- 
ment road between Longmire Springs and 
the glacier from 9 a. m. to 11 a. m. and be- 
tween the hours of 3:30 p. m. and 6:30 p. m.; 
provided, however, that the superintendent 
may, in his discretion, make rules for the 
regulation of motor cars on that portion of 
the government road beyond Nisqually 
glacier when it is safe to permit motor cars 
thereon. Until the making of such rules no 
motor car shall be permitted to go beyond 
Nisyually glacier. 

4—When teams approach, motor cars will 
take position on the outer edge of the road- 
way, regardless of the direction in which 
they are going, taking care that sufficient 
room is left on the inside for passage of 
team. 

5—Motor cars will stop when teams ap- 
proach, and remain in rest until teams have 
passed, or until teamsters are satisfied re- 
garding the safety of their teams. 

6—Speed will be limited to 6 miles an hour, 
except on straight stretches where approach- 
ing teams will be visible, when, if no teams 
are in sight, this speed may be increased to 
the rate indicated on sign boards along the 
roads: in no event, however, shall it exceed 
15 miles an hour. 

7—Signal with horn will be given at or 
near every bend to announce to approach- 
ing teams the proximity of approaching 
motor cars. 

8—Teams 
motor cars 


have the right of way and 
will be backed or otherwise 











handled, as necessary, so as to enable teams 
to pass in safety. 

9—Permits issued under the regulations 
of June 10, 1908, which extend over a part 
of the season of 1909, will be subject to these 
regulations. All motor car regulations here- 
totore issued are canceled and revoked. 

10—Violation of any of the foregoing rules, 
or the general regulations for the govern- 
ment of the park, will cause the revocation 
of a permit; will subject the owner of the 
motor car to any damages occasioned 
thereby, and to ejectment from the reserva- 
tion, and be cause for refusal to issue a new 
permit to the owner without prior sanction 
in writing by the secretary of the interior. 


STREET RIGHTS IN ILLINOIS 


In view of the recent decisions of the 
Illinois supreme court in the wheel tax 
cases, which were adverse to the interests 
of motorists and cyclists, motorists in Illi- 
nois will find a grain of comfort in the 
decision handed down by the same court 
on April 23, in the case of Molway vs. City 
of Chicago. This’ was a damage suit 
brought against the city by Molway, a 
cyclist, who was injured by a fall from 
his wheel due to a hole on the street into 
which he unknowingly rode. The city con- 
tended that if it kept the streets in rea- 
sonably safe condition for ordinary travel 
by vehicles, such as wagons and carriages, 
that it was not liable though the street 
was not reasonably safe for a person rid- 
ing a bicyele. Upon this point the Illinois 
supreme court, speaking through Judge O. 
N. Carter, says: ‘‘The court has recently 
held in Harder’s Storage Co. vs. City of 
Chicago, 235 IIll., 58, and Harder vs. City 
of Chicago, id., 294, that motor cars as 
well as wagons could be taxed the costs 
and expenses of street and alley improve- 
ments or other repairs. It certainly would 
be most illogical after this holding to de- 
cide that persons using motor cars are not 
using the streets for the purpose of ordi- 
nary travel. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that bicycles have for years 
been in common use on the streets of Chi- 
cago and other cities. We think riding a 
bicyele on a street is an ordinary mode 
of travel.’’ In other words, the court 
holds that drivers of horse-drawn rigs have 
no superior rights over motorists or 
cyclists upon the streets or highways. 


ST. LOUIS FROWNS ON SCORCHING 
The St. Louis Automobile Club has 
waged war on all St. Louis motorists who 
exceed the speed limit to such an extent 
as to attract the police and invite arrests. 
This action followed an unusual order from 
the chief of police last week adding ten 
additional motor cycle patrolmen to the 
force of scorcher-catchers. In a letter ad- 
dressed to all members of the club, the sec- 
retary asks their codperation in enforcing 
obedience to the law. It is admitted that 
the laws of Missouri are unusually rigid, 
especially those applying to speed in St. 
Louis; but, it is the opinion of those mem- 
bers of the club responsible for the letter 
that were it not for the reckless driving 
of a few, all would be permitted to enjoy 
a decent drive through the city. Under 
the law 8 miles an hour is the legal limit 
in the downtown districts, while 15 miles 
is the maximum in the outskirts. It is an 
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admitted fact that these limits are not 
strictly adhered to, and it is a sort of ac- 
cepted truce with the police that when the 
streets are not crowded, motorists may ex- 
ceed the limit considerably if they are 
careful and use discretion. Recent un- 
warranted infractions, however, have 
caused the police department to exercise 
unwonted vigilance until within the past 
week more than seventy-five arrests have 
been made and an equal number of persons 
haled into police court for speeding. A 
majority of those arrested naturally were 
of the careful class and would, but for the 
recklessness of the others, have been al- 
lowed to go unmolested. This is the first 
time in the history of St. Louis motordom 
that the club and the police have co- 
operated to enforce the law. The patrol- 
men who are assigned to the task of pre- 


venting reckless motoring in the city use 


motor cycles. 


WOES OF SPOKANE MOTORISTS 

Dr. C. P. Thomas, of Spokane, Wash., 
has made this diagnosis of the police de- 
partment of Spokane, which is enforcing 
ordinances that were tossed on the top 
shelf along with a lot of broken idols of 
other days: 

‘‘The last whim of the law to be en- 
forced is to compel every motor car driver 
to toot his horn 30 feet from each cross- 
ing; if he toots it too many times, he 
is offensive and will be arrested. If the 
din of noises prevents the poor old de- 
crepit officers from hearing the first toot, 
the driver and other occupants of the 
car must be stopped and submitted to the 
embarrassment and annoyance of being 
catechised and criticized, and probably ar- 
rested. No matter how many people are 
in the car who may have heard the horn, 
the officer knows best and must have his 
way and say. If the claim is made that it 
is the law and must be enforced, it is 
strange that no one has discovered that 
the law also requires that numbers be 
displayed on the lamps as well as on the 
rear end of the car. In the next raid, 
doubtless, the law-abiding citizens will all 
be rearrested for non-compliance with that 
provision. 

‘¢Tt is a well-known fact that there are 
many so-called dead-letter laws and city 
ordinances which are never enforced. 
Only the other day I undertook to keep 
up with a street car in my motor car, but 
to my surprise I found my odometer 
showed 20 miles an hour and I was losing 
the race. Why are the street car drivers 
not arrested, as well? 

‘Why all this sudden fear of the motor 
ear? So far, I believe, there has not been 
a death in the city from being run over 
by a motor car, and the number of acci- 
dents from this cause has been inconsid- 
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erable. The records in New York city 
showed in 1908 that more than twice 


as many people were injured by horse- 
drawn vehicles, and four times as many by 
street cars, than by motor cars. 

‘*T am a believer in speed regulation 
for all vehicles in the city, but 4 miles 
an hour is ridiculous and unreasonable. 
The average business man will walk 5 
miles an hour on the street. A motor car 
going 6 or 8 miles an hour can be stopped 
in a shorter space than a horse-drawn 
vehicle can be when going at half that 
speed. I am informed that Paris and Lon- 
don have adopted 8 miles an hour on 
crossings and most of the cities of Cali- 
fornia have done likewise, and it has 
been found that this speed is not only 
safe, but tends to relieve congestion on the 
streets. 

‘*All drivers of motor cars should be 
licensed by a competent examining board, 
in which it should be shown that they 
know their car and how to run it, and then 
should be held criminally responsible for 
accidents to the persons of others. In 
this way careless drivers who are not 
otherwise responsible will be held in check 
and the number of accidents be nédpont 
to the minimum.’’ 


BILLS TO GOVERN GARAGES 

An ordinance has been introduced into 
the Milwaukee common council by Alder- 
man Edward Wittig, governing garages. 
The ordinance proposes to prohibit the 
construction of garages in congested dis- 
tricts and provides that this class of build- 
ing be regarded in every sense as a livery 
stable and be restricted as livery stables 
and gas houses are at present. Chief 
Clancy, of the Milwaukee fire department, 
is attempting to make the ordinance even 
more stringent. He says that garages 
should not be built in blocks where there 
are theaters, churches or schools. They 
should not, he says, be built without con- 
sent of property owners in the vicinity, 
nor should they be built adjoining flat 
buildings and apartment houses. No part 
of a garage should be used for dwelling or 
shop purposes, he says. The ordinance is 
the result of the refusal of the Milwaukee 
building inspector to grant a building per- 
mit to W. F. Johnson to build a garage 
in a residence district. The common coun- 
cil of Fond du Lac, Wis., is also wrestling 
with this problem, and the question of 
‘What is a garage?’’ has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. City Attorney M. 
K. Reilly declares that a garage is a place 
where motor cars are kept in storage and 
for rent or hire. An ordinance regulating 
the construction of garages and the storage 
of gasoline precipitated the debate in the 
common council. The final result is prob- 


lematical. 


























PIONEER MOTOR BUGGY 

SHKOSH, WIS.—Editor Motor Age— 

The accompanying photograph of a 
motor buggy, built in 1902 by W. L. Walton, 
of Bantry, N. D., may be interesting to read- 
ers of Motor Age, in view of the fact that 
the motor buggy has come into prominence 
so rapidly of late. In motorizing this, he 
took one of the J. L. Clark Carriage Co.’s 
buggies and made a successful motor ma- 
chine. To go still further back in motor 
work, Mr. Austin, of Winthrop Beach, 
Mass., built a light car that has not been, 
to my knowledge, noticed in any period- 
icals.—C. B. Hatfield. 


MOTOR BUGGY TOURING 

Memphis, Tenn.—Editor Motor Age— 
After noting not a few stories in Motor 
Age covering touring possibilities in the 
south, I believe it might be of interest 
to readers to know the possibilities of the 
motor buggy in this part of the country. 
In the states of Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, these vehicles are rapidly 
growing in number and proving success- 
ful wherever placed. In these states near- 
ly every motoring obstacle is to be en- 
countered, and in this respect the motor 
buggy has an advantage over the small 
diametered wheel, with its pneumatic 
tire. In the rural districts motoring is at 
its worst, with but few good roads and 
machines have to be driven over steep, 
rocky, washed hills, through miry swamps 
on overflowed river bottom lands and 
across sand flats and gullies. In fact, it 
is safe to state that a trip into a rural 
district can be classed as an endurance 
run. Motoring here has not the advan- 
tages it has in the northern, eastern and 
western states. The south, and especially 
this section, is rapidly becoming enthused 
with the motor car and the motor buggy, 
and dealers are unable to secure enough 
cars to meet the demand. As an operator 
of a Reliable-Dayton, I have in the past 
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Moror BuGGyING OVER THE ROADS OF TENNESSER, ONE 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence Is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








4 months been able to reach many con- 
clusions as to the suitability of this type 
of car. They have been applied to all 
classes of trade in this section, from the 
pleasure field to farming utilities. Physi- 
cians are using them; farmers and plant- 
ers have cast aside the saddle and stubborn 
mule and have adopted the car; truck 
gardeners are beginning to see the value 
of the motor vehicle; several county sher- 
iffs are enthusiastic motorists in their 
duties in hunting down law-breakers, and 
real estate men and lumbermen have found 
it to their advantage to adopt the car. 
This awakening of the southern buyer 
has naturally aroused the manufacturer, 
and now nearly every concern has selling 
representatives in this field. One fact that 
is noticeable in this section is the suc- 
cess with which farmers can handle motor 
cars. The farmer is more mechanical than 
the resident of the city. He has been in 
the habit of repairing his agricultural ma- 
chinery, and his task of looking after the 
ear is a small one. My recent experiences 
with a motor buggy are illustrated in the 
accompanying snapshot reproductions, one 
of which shows a car pulling through a 20- 
inch mud hole, another going through a 
black, gummy road with the mud to a 
depth of 9 to 12 inches, a third showing 
the car used in the inspection of timber 
lands in the forest of Tennessee and the 
fourth a market wagon in the service of 
a Tennessee farmer. The cost of operating 
a vehicle of this type is moderate. I have 
driven my car between 1,500 and 3,000 
miles, the upkeep of which has been $5, 
and the operating expense averaging 114 
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cents a mile. These figures cover gaso- 
line, oil, grease and batteries. Two weeks 
ago two cars of this type made a 200-mile 
run from Memphis to Lexington in 16 
hours. In this run they were compelled to 
ford river bottom lands at different times 
from *% to 2 miles in length and covered 
with water 24 inches in depth. They ne- 
gotiated hills varying in length from %4 
to 1 mile and with 10 inches of sand. This 
trip consumed 48 gallons of gasoline and 
1% gallons of oil for the two cars. Each 
carried a full equipment, 100 pounds of 
supplies and 125 pounds of baggage, in 
addition to the full passenger load.—H. J. 
McKinney. 
PRESSURE IN PNEUMATICS 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue April 15, in answer to a 
communication headed ‘‘ Doubles Air Press- 
ure,’’ Motor Age made a misleading state- 
ment in saying ‘‘the pressure will be dou- 
bled.’’ The law refers to absolute tem- 
peratures and pressures. Taking an inex- 
tensible tube and assuming absolute zero 
to be 460 degrees Fahrenheit and atmos- 
pheric pressure as 15 pounds, we have 

P,T, (60+ 15) (460+60) © 





Pr= me = 
T, 460 + 30 
75 X 520 
= 81 pounds absolute 
490 
—about—66 pounds gauge. The rise in 


temperature due to tire friction is neglect- 
ed and would be considerable—Earle A. 
Ryder. : 

Laramie, Wyo.—Editor Motor Age—I 
noticed in Motor Age, issue April 15, in 
answer to,a query by Louis Selle, Great 
Bend, Kan., it was stated that a tire 3%4- 
inches pumped to 60 pounds pressure at 
30 degrees Fahrenheit will show a pressure 
of double that, or 120 pounds, when the 
temperature rises to 60 degrees Fahren-. 
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A TIMBERMAN ON A BUSINESS TRIP 


heit. This is not the case for the pressure 
of a perfect gas does not vary directly 
with the temperature, but with the abso- 
lute temperature, which is 459.4 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. The true pressure 
exerted at 60 degrees would be 63.7 
pounds per square inch, as may be shown 
by working according to the following 
formula: 
459.4 + 60 519.4 
ok ——— = = 60 X —-— = 63.68 lbs. 
459.4 +- 30 489.4 

The figures of the fraction in the last equa- 
tion indicate the degrees upon the absolute 
Henry G. Knight. 
OMAHA TO LINCOLN 

Denver, Colo.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue of April 15, was a com- 
munication from ©. E. Smith relative to 
an Omaha-Denver route, and in which he 
stated he went by way of Lincoln, cross- 
ing the Platte river at Valley, as he sup- 
posed there was no bridge at Ashland, On 
investigation I find there is no bridge at 
Ashland, and that the best route from 
Omaha to Lincoln is now by way of Louis- 
ville, as a new bridge has been built re- 
cently at that point. The distance this 
way is 60 miles, whereas by the old route 
through Valley is 75 miles. The roads 
over the shorter route are as good as the 
Valley route—R. W. S. 


WANTS 1910 GLIDDEN 

Bardstown, Ky.—Editor Motor Age—I 
notice that the E-M-F pathfinder car is on 
its way to Denver and that Kentucky fails 
to get the tour this year. I wish Motor 
Age would use its influence to have the 
tour come this way next year. The roads 
in the blue grass region of Kentucky are 
fine. The population of Kentucky is about 
2,000,000, and Louisville, its chief city, 
has a population of about 250,000; Frank- 
fort, the capital, 10,000; Lexington, of the 
famous blue grass region, about 25,000; 
Owensboro in the western part of the 
state about 13,000. Louisville has the 
largest leaf tobacco market in the world, 
and Nelson county, of which Bardstown is 
the county seat, has twenty-two distilleries 
where the famous Nelson whisky is made. 
Only a short distance from Bardstown is 


seale. 
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Federal hill, where ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home’’ was written. Twelve miles from 
here is the Abbey of Gethsemane.—Claude 
W. Wilson. 

FITTING CLINCHER RIMS 

Bancroft, La.—Editor Motor Age—My 
ear is fitted with the Dunlop rims and I 
wish to make a change so I can use any 
kind of clincher casings. Will Motor Age 
tell me how I can do so and where I can 
secure other rims?—H. E. J. 

By having you car fitted with universal 
rims, any kind of standard clincher cas- 
ings may be used. Any of the large rub- 
ber tire manufacturers can supply you 
with clincher rims, and you may have 
them fitted to your wheels by any wheel- 
wright in your neighborhood who has had 
experience in such work. 

THE LOCKNUT QUESTION 

Bedford, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—One 
of the little things that has caused more 
trouble in the motor car and gas engine 
field is the locknut. There have been 
hundreds — yes, thousands—of patents 
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taken out on various forms of nut locks to 
keep them from loosening, and no doubt 
hundreds have been tried out by some 
motor car or machinery manufacturing con- 
cern which is on the lookout for some 
form of device that will be a positive 
lock, easily adjusted and yet cheaply 
manufactured. Most of these patented 
devices are very expensive to make, and, 
of course, that point keeps them out of 
the market; then, again, there is the ten- 
sion locknut on which patented ideas are 
legion, yet there is no so-called tension 
locknut which is a positive lock. It is 
sure that a strong and constant vibration 
will loosen them. There is no argument 
here, as the many manufacturers give evi- 
dence when they will not use the tension 
locknut. All one has to do is to look over 
a motor car and see that a split pin, or 
cotter pin, has been used where the nut 
must be considered safe. Why don’t some- 
one get out a locknut that will lock, one 
that is easily adjusted and can be manu- 
factured cheaply, even cheaper than: the 
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.castle nut and cotter pin. A fortune 
could be made out of a nut that would 
fill this long-felt want. But the man who 
does get out an idea that looks good, has 
something to do when he begins to intro- 
duce—even a little simple locknut. Every 
nut and bolt manufacturer in the country 
is ready to jump onto any new idea that 
might change his line from the old castle- 
nut business, as he is rigged up for that 
kind of nut and, of course, does not want 
anything that will interfere with his 
special machinery for such work—hence 
the uphill work for the man with a new 
idea, even in the locknut line. Wake up, 
somebody, and see what can be done in a 
new,.Jocknut that will lock, is easily ad- 
justed and cheaply made.—F. 8S. Fluke. 


WANTS STOCK RACES 

Chicago—Editor Motor Age—I was very 
much impressed with the editorial in Motor 
Age, issue April 22, under the heading of 
‘*‘Do Manufacturers Want a Stock Chassis 
Race?’’ What particularly affected me 
was the manner in which you place be- 
fore the American manufacturer the usual 
way in which special races have been run 
in this country under headings of stock 
chassis races. I do not believe there have 
been any stock chassis races run in Amer- 
ica up to the present time. I have been 
in a position in several instances whereby 
I was enabled to learn of specials that 
were put into certain cars entered in re- 
cent races, and it will interest me very 
much to know if the great Western Stock 
Chassis race, for the Cobe trophy will ac- 
tually be a stock chassis race, or in name 
only. It seems to me that these races are 
run for two purposes: First for the pur- 
pose of showing the public what the 
American motor car can do, such cars as 
they sell to the public, not special cars, 
and we believe that the public also desires 
to learn what such ears as they pay their 
money for can do when put to the test; 
secondly, to give an opportunity to the 
maker to judge as to his product, and learn 
for himself where his weak points are, and 
various other phases of the motor car in- 
dustry. The writer believes if the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club will hold a strictly 
stock car race, that there will be any- 
where from 200,000 to 300,000 people to 
witness same, and the advertising that the 
makers would»get from such a race would 
be fourfold—Semper Fidelus. 


NIGHT RUNNING EASY 

Decatur, Iil.— Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Moter Age-explain why motors and other 
machinery fun better at night than in the 
daytime? Why should steam cars run bet- 
ter? Why should bicycles? I have been 
told that this is a fact and am rather in- 
clined to believe it.—R. B. M. © 

Gasoline motors frequently run better 
at night because of.the greater amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere. In many 
eases the percentage of oxygen is greater 
at night than in the daytime. In the case 
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of gasoline motors oxygen is the supporter 
of combustion, and the greater quantity 
that is taken into the cylinder the better 
will be the combustion and the more power. 
With steam engines the same will hold true 
in that there will be a better supply for 
the burners. There should be no reason 
for a bicycle running easier at night than 
in the daytime, excepting in that the pres- 
sure in the tires will be less which will have 
the effect of making it ride easier. Fre- 
quently in the cool evening air the rider 
puts more stamina into the work, which 
has something to do with the situation. 
It is a fact in large factories, where all 
night forces are run, that there is a period 
between 2:30 and 5 o’clock in the morning 
when it seems harder to keep up power 
than at any other time in the 24 hours. 


WOBBLING OF THE COMMUTATOR 

Greenville, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
What will be the effect of the wobbling of 
a commutator on the running of a four- 
cylinder four-cycle motor? I have a model 
N Ford runabout that produces an uneven 
sound when running, the sound being simi- 
lar to the exhaust of a single-cylinder 
motor. By placing the hand a few inches 
from the muffler, an unevenness in the ex- 
haust can be detected. This sound takes 
place with every revolution of the cam- 
shaft, and makes the whole car vibrate, 
having the same effect as would be pro- 
duced by the rapid rotation of a cylin- 
drical body with one side a great deal 
heavier than the other. I have tried every 
way to find out what produces this, and 
have finally come to the conclusion that it 
must be caused by the timer or commuta- 
tor wobbling. Will Motor Age, or any of 
its readers, give me some information on 
this subject?—E. H. Taylor. 

A loose commutator may cause missing 
on one of the segments, due to the revolv- 
ing contact failing to strike that segment. 


If the missing is not always on that cylin- 
der the shaking of the commutator may 
cause intermittent missing in all four cyl- 
inders. Worn stationary contacts in the 
commutator will cause the same trouble. 
The uneven exhaust of which you speak is 
undoubtedly occasioned by missing in some 
of the cylinders. Missing is frequently 
reported by worn contacts,...Remove the 
commutator cover, wipe out the casing and 
watch if a good contact is made on all 
four contacts, then examine each to see 
if any exceptional wear is shown. This 
done, start the motor and run slowly with 
the commutator off and note if there is 
contact on all segments. 
LOYAL TO THE CHAIN DRIVE 

New York—Editor Motor Age—In Mo- 
tor Age, issue April 15, Mr. Emise replies 
to my letter in Motor Age of March 18. 
I have in my possession, and have read the 
1907 publications of the Lozier company, 
and, as my letter was confined to the con- 
sideration of high-powered cars, my re- 
marks in regard to the Lozier endorse- 
ment of the chain-drive cars naturally in- 
tended to apply to that type alone. In 
1907 the Lozier company stated: ‘‘In- 
creasing weights and longer wheelbases of 
modern high-powered cars demand rigid 
and solid rear-wheel axles—a type of con- 
struction not possible with a shaft-driven 
ear.’’ The above statement applies with 
just as much force today as in 1907. The 
company also said: ‘‘The fitting of chain 
cases removes the only possible objection 
which has ever been urged against the 
chain-drive system, and that it is mechan- 
ically the superior of the cardan shaft on 
big cars is conceded.’’ I agree with the 
company there. I quite appreciate the 
recent advances in metallurgy, but no im- 
provement in steels can render the shaft 
as flexible a form of drive as the chain. 
Mr. Emise states: ‘‘As to the question 
of speed, Mr. Ide .believes with Mr. 
Michel that the chain drive is the faster 
of the two and, as proof, states that the 
chain-drive cars have won every interna- 
tional race of the first magnitude of the 
past and not of the present.’’ I do not 
regard the following races as having oc- 
curred far in the past, namely, the 1908 
grand prix at Dieppe, in which the first 
three cars to finish were chain-driven; the 
1908 Vanderbilt cup, in which all the cars 
that finished were chain-driven; the Savan- 
nah grand prix last November, in which 
the first four cars to finish were chain- 
driven. Mr. Emise says that the Trego 
timing device proved that the Renault, a 
shaft-driven car, made the fastest time 
during the Savannah race. With all due 
respect to him, I maintain that it certain- 
ly did nothing of the kind. It merely 
proved that the Renault made the fastest. 
time over a particular mile of a circuit 
which was over 25 miles around and which 
offered many other stretches for speeding 
besides the one where the Trego timing 
device was situated. Therefore, with due 
deference to Mr. Emise, I am by no means 











willing to admit that the shaft-drive car 
proved itself the faster in the Savannah 
race. Mr. Emise then endeavored to prove 
that the shaft-drive cars are superior in 
long-distance contests by citing the two 
Brighton beach 24-hour events. He states: 
‘In these two races the world’s record 
was broken by four cars, three of these 
being made by shaft-drive Loziers, and 
the other being made by a chain-drive car 
of considerably greater horsepower.’’ The 
chain-driven car to which. Mr. Emise re- 
fers at present holds the 24-hour record 
of 1,177 miles, and, by the A. L. A. M. 
has exactly 1% more horsepower than the 
Lozier which it defeated. Mr. Emise then 
says, ‘‘Going back to Mr. Ide’s citation 
that the great races since 1906 have been 
won by chain-drive cars, some of the great- 
est of these races have been won by the 
Mercedes;edRanhard, Benz, Fiat, and de 
Dietrich.- gall of these makers have re- 
cently, and for the first time, placed upon 
the market high-powered shaft-driven 
ears.’’ Now, the highest-powered shaft- 
driven Mercedes is 35-horsepower; Pan- 
hard, 18-30 horsepower; and de Dietrich, 
20-30 horsepower; while the Benz has pro- 
duced shaft-driven cars ever since 1906, 
and the chain or shaft has been optional 
with the 40-horsepower model since 1907. 
In spite of the arguments of Mr. Emise, 
I still remain firm in my allegiance to the 
chain-drive for high-powered cars.—John 
Jay Ide. 


ROYALTY FOND OF MOTORING 

Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.—Editor Mo- 
tor Age—I am forwarding an illustration 
showing the king and queen of Italy in 
their motor car, which I think will be very 
interesting to the readers of Motor Age. 
Royalty in Europe is very fond of motor- 
ing, and in that country the ruling family 
has a fleet of motor cars not always made 
in the same country over which it rules, 
but often foreign cars find a place along- 
side of the home-made one.—L. M. David- 
son, 


LOSS OF MOTOR POWER 


Fostoria, O.—Editor Motor Age—I have 
a model F single-cylinder Cadillac, and 
last summer I had considerable trouble 
with the clutch slipping. I finally suc- 
ceeded in remedying that difficulty, but 
find I cannot go up a small hill on high 
speed, and with a four-passenger load I 
can hardly run the car on high speed. The 
engine speeds all right. I took the axle 
off but found nothing wrong with the 
differential. How can I tell if the chain 
or sprockets are worn, and would that 
make the car pull hard? Many. would 
say the bearings are too tight, or the 
chain, but I am sure it is neither one, as 
we have tried everything in that regard. 
There seems to be a heavy pull as soon 
as the high speed is on. As I understand 
it, when a chain is stretched it runs up on 
the sprockets, but the chain does not do 
that. Will Motor Age inform me what is 
the trouble?—John Ballreich. 


MOTOR AGE 


The trouble in all probability is due to 
the valves being out of time. The Cadillac 
motor is a particularly sensitive one and 
in case the valve timing gets slightly out, 
perhaps due to the wear of certain parts, 
the loss of power of which you speak will 
result. It might be that your mixture is 
not rich enough. Often when an engine is 
speeded up on the garage floor it will run 
beautifully, but as soon as outside and 
under load it does not give the power. 
This is due to too poor or lean a mixture. 
If the motor is an old one, the piston rings 
may be worn and there is a loss of com- 
pression, You cannot estimate on the 
capability of a motor by its performance 
in running idle or without load, as prac- 
tically any motor will speed up under such 
conditions. The best way to satisfy your- 
self as to the timing of the valves is to 
write the factory for the correct opening 
and closing periods and complete directions 
as to proper timing. 


MOTOR HAS NOT POWER 

Clark, 8S. D.—Editor Motor Age—I have 
a two-cylinder opposed air-cooled motor of 
the offset-cylinder type, with cylinder sizes 
41% by 4, which speeds up well but does not 
give the power it should. This motor is 
installed in a light runabout weighing 800 
pounds, is new and has not been run. I 
have tried four different carbureters, and 
changed the timing, but without avail. 
The motor is cooled with a fan flywheel. 
Can. Motor Age inform me what is the 
trouble with the motor?—Carl Teachout. 

Apparently there is nothing seriously 
wrong with your motor. You may have 
too low-powered a motor for the weight 
of your car. This motor will deliver prob- 
ably 10 horsepower, and although this 
would be ample for an 800-pound car it 
may be when you weigh the car with load 
and tanks full it will come closer to 1,200 
pounds. Then, again, you may be using 


too light a cylinder oil. In many air-cooled 
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motors the compression is exceedingly low 
with the motor cold and with a thin oil 
there would not be sufficient compression. 
It would be advisable to use a heavy oil, 
such as is used in steam engine work. If 
you have been tampering with the motor 
and taking out the camshaft you may 
have it out of time. There should be 
marks on the timing gears which show 
where they mesh together and which can 
be ascertained by examining these gears. 


SHORT CIRCUIT IN COIL 

Craig, Colo.—Editor Motor Age—I have 
a model 30 Cadillac which I ran in Denver 
less than 300 miles, and then shipped over 
the Moffat railroad on a flat car in a big 
snow storm. Although covered with a 
tarpaulin it got somewhat damp and wet. 
At the destination I switched on the igni- 
tion and started the motor two different 
times, but found the ignition, which is dry 
cells, would not switch off. Can Motor 
Age tell me what the trouble is and how 
to remedy it?—C. E. B. 

The trouble is due to a short circuit in 
some part of your ignition system. The 
water and dampness have soaked the in- 
sulation of the wire, or have got into the 
coil and short-circuited it. If the coil is 
shorted it will call for a slow baking in a 
temperature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Higher temperatures could be used, but 
the length of time must be reduced, other- 
wise the wax in the coil would be melted 
and the coil permanently injured. You 
should first examine the commutator, how- 
ever, as the short circuit may be- in it. 
With the current switched on, then turn 
the switch off and if the current does not 
switch off, remove each of the four wires 
separately from the commutator and note 
if when you remove one of the four the 
current is not switched off. It may be 
due to a short circuit in one segment of 
the commutator, where the current is on 
all of the time. 
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ELECTRIC GARAGES AND THEIR OPERATION 


N the earlier days of motoring, before 

the care of cars was reduced to the 
science it now is, there was no such idea 
prevailing as the segregation of the gaso- 
line and electric vehicles. Then a garage 
was only a garage—a place in which cars 
could be stored and cared for irrespective 
of their type or that what was one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. In other 
words, few there were who realized there 
is a vast difference in the care of the two 
classes. But since the industry has taken 
such immense strides forward there has 
come an awakening, a realization that each 
type has its peculiar needs as to the care 
and that to make a success these needs 
should be carefully studied and catered to. 

If anything the electric was a sufferer 
in those days in that the average garage 
man believed that all that was necessary 
to fulfill his duties to his patrons was to 
wash and polish the vehicles and at night 
connect them up to a wire that filled the 
batteries with sufficient current to do the 
next day’s work. That an expert was 
needed to supervise this charging was not 
thought of, in a majority of cases, it be- 
ing deemed sufficient to turn on the cur- 
rent and let it run until the charge was 
completed. The scientific principles that 
prevail nowadays were practically un- 
known—the watching of the temperature 
and gravity, the reading every half hour 
near the end of the charge and the inspec- 
tion of the battery to see that it was in 
normal condition. As a result the users of 
electrics have been struggling under a 
severe handicap and in consequence that 
branch of the business has been injured to 
a certain extent because of this lack of 
knowledge as to the requirements of the 
type. 
Needs of the Electric 

Now, however, there is coming an awak- 
ening with the result that conditions are 
improving and the electric is taking a 
higher place in the motoring world. Think- 
ing men are embarking into the business 
of caring for this type. They have brought 
with them into the business a knowledge 
of the needs of the users of these vehicles 
and they are applying this knowledge in 
a scientific way. First of all, they have 
pointed out that if gasoline and electric 
cars are to be cared for in the same garage 
as much attention must be given the latter 
as the former. An ordinary body washer 
is not competent to supervise the charging 
of the electrics; and patrons demand a 
garage that is well kept and without 
greasy and dirty floors or several idle 
chauffeurs loafing around the office. The 
business also is peculiar in that the own- 
ers of these vehicles generally demand 
that the cars be delivered at the house in 
the morning and called for at night, a 
condition that usually does not prevail 
among the users of the gasoline type. 

All this requires a special study of the 


electric business and a mapping out of a 
system that will meet all the needs of the 
business. It has resulted in an opinion 
among some competent garage men that 
segregation is the best thing and that 
electrics can be handled much better and 
at more profit when they are either housed 
in a separate building or the owner of such 
an establishment confines his entire atten- 
tion to the electric trade. This is so in 
the larger cities and in Chicago in particu- 
lar this idea seems to be gaining strength. 
At the present time there are three 
garages which care only for electrics, but 
others are promised and doubtless in time 
will be almost as common as those whose 
sole aim is to cater to the gasoline car. 
Repair Department Money-Maker 

Claim is made that there is no money to 
be made out of an electric garage simply 
storing the cars. It is in the repairing of 
them that the owner of such an establish- 
ment counts on making his profit. In this 
he is different from the gasoline car man, 
who generally gets little of such trade. 
But with the electric it is a different propo- 
sition, for the average repair man knows 
little about handling such business and 
it takes expert knowledge to keep the ma- 
chines tuned up to concert pitch. 

Rates for the storage of electrics vary in 
different cities. In Buffalo $27.50 for two- 
passenger cars, $32.50 for coupes and $37.50 
for four-passenger cars per month is 
charged, with $2.50 deducted if the bill is 
paid before the 10th of the month. This 
includes washing, storing and delivering 
and calling for the machines. In Chicago 
this rebate does not prevail. In one in- 
stance, the largest garage of the type in 
the city, there is a flat rate of $30 for open 
rigs and $32.50 for broughams and other 
closed machines, which require more time 
to clean them. But the claim also is 
made that these prices are too low and 
that eventually about $2.50 a month will 
have to be added in order to get an even 
break on the »roposition. Unlike the user 
of a gasoline car who has to pay for his 
gasoline according to the quantity he con- 
sumes, the owner of an electric pays a flat 
rate which is included in his monthly 
charge. The vehicle is charged each night 
after it is turned in in order that it may 
be ready for use the following day. Of 
course, an owner whose car is in constant 
service has somewhat the advantage of one 
who uses it only occasionally, but it is 
figured that the latter is compensated for 


this in that his machine is ready for use. 


at any and all times, and it requires the 





expenditure of considerable money on the 
part of the garage man to give such ser- 
vice. 

Improvements in Garages 

In the modern electric garage is found 
many improvements, among which might 
be mentioned a machine operated by the 
vacuum air process which is used to clean 
the upholstery of the dust which results 
in a much cleaner car for milady than 
when cleaned by the whiskbroom or duster. 
Then, too, the garage man has improved 
upon his methods of charging the machines 
which does away to a large extent with 
unsightly wires squirming over the floor 
like long snakes, ready to trip the unwary. 
This scheme has been devised by the An- 
derson Carriage Co. and is used in its 
garage in Detroit. Instead of the recharg- 
ing plugs being attached to the end of 
long wires, the wires are all placed under- 
ground in insulated conduits. At the in- 
tersections of regularly spaced squares 
there are hand holes with flat iron covers 
from which the recharging plugs, attached 
to short wires, are drawn when needed, 
automatically slipping back when not in 
use. 

The calling for and delivering of the 
electrics is not such a formidable proposi- 
tion as it might seem. Boys can be em- 
ployed for this purpose, for the machines 
are not hard to master and there is little 
opportunity for joy riding. Two or three 
boys can be used for this purpose in the 
daytime and such a force can easily handle 
thirty or forty cars. When the owner 
lives some distance from the garage, of 
course the boys have to pay car fare, but 
this is about the only expense in connec- 
tion with such a service, for the boys can 
be used for other work around the garage, 
such as polishing brass, cleaning the wood- 
work and making themselves generally use- 
ful. It has been found that one man can 
handle the work of getting the machines 
at night in addition to attending to wash- 
ing rigs or other labor around the place. 
In most cases the men used for this work 
of delivering are able to walk either out 
or back, as the case may be. 

Charges For Current 

One of the serious drawbacks to running 
an electric garage in a large city is the 
rate charged for current by the electric 
light companies, which run as high as 3% 
and 4 cents per kilowatt. Be it said, 
though, these concerns are doing every- 
thing possible to minimize the cost of this 
current, realizing that this field offers 
them a good harvest providing they can 














save the garage man money. However, 
the city man says it is much cheaper to in- 
stall a plant, which practically cuts the 
cost of the current in half.. For a garage 
capable of caring for twenty cars it would 
cost about $2,000 for equipment, figuring 
on a gas engine at $1,000, a generator at 
$300 and $700 for wiring, ete., which latter 
includes a switchboard at $400. Perhaps, 
in the small towns, this expense might be 
avoided if a flat rate of 2 or 3 cents per 
kilowatt could be secured for the outside 
current from the electric light companies. 
Big Garage in Chicago 

As an example of what might be con- 
sidered as a model of its kind might be 
cited the Van Sicklen Sales Co.’s garage 
at 2959 Indiana avenue, Chicago, which is 
a pretentious establishment catering only 
to the electric trade and which has a force 
of seven men and a manager. This garage 
occupies two floors, each 30 by 180 feet. 
The front part of the building is new, 
while the rear formerly was an old livery 
stable. The new portion extends back 120 
feet and on the first floor it forms the 
garage proper in which are kept the cars 
and in which is located the office. Fifty 
ears can be accommodated in this estab- 
lishment. In one corner is the elevator, 
which takes the cars to the second floor 
either for repairs or for dead storage. In 
the rear, on the first floor, is a room in 
which are installed two gas engines, a 
dynamo and the switchboards, three in 
number, in addition to the steam-heating 
plant. On the second floor, in the rear, is 
the repair department and the battery 
room. The Van Sicklen company also 
manufactures batteries which are used for 
rental purposes. This might be said to 
be a new branch of the business and was 
brought out for the benefit of the patrons 
of the establishment. ; 

It is figured that after the original bat- 
tery has run down and is entirely out of 
commission it is cheaper to rent a battery 
instead of investing $250' or $300 in a new 
one. The Van Sicklen company rents a 
battery for $15 a month, which sum in- 
cludes keeping it in repair. When that, 
too, is out of commission the customer is 
given another one. While he may pay out 
for rental the price of a new battery he 
is getting 16 months’ service and does not 
have to pay out the money in a lump. 
Charging Sparking Batteries 

Another branch of the business is the 
charging of sparking batteries which is 
declared to be all profit. No extra -ffort 
is made to get this business, however, for 
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it would require the services of a man to 
call and deliver and besides would involve 
arguments with customers who are not 
sufficiently versed in a knowledge of elec- 


tricity to know much about batteries, 
blaming the garage man if he is unable to 
charge it right when perhaps the battery 
already has been damaged by abuse on 
the part of the owner. At the Van Sick- 
len plant it is possible to charge about 
twenty-five of these sparking batteries at 
a time at no cost, because they can be 
hitched to the house battery that is floated 
on a low-voltage line for charging twenty- 
four, twenty-eight, thirty, thirty-two and 
thirty-six-cell batteries. On this low-volt- 
age line 110 volts are used. While these 
low-voltage vehicles are being charged the 
current goes through the house battery, 
which is always charged; therefore attach- 
ing the sparking batteries assists in dis- 
charging the house battery and saves the 
labor of flushing the batteries. This house 
battery also furnishes current for the 
lathe, elevator, machine shop and the 
vacuum air-cleaning machine. 

The Van Sicklen garage, the equipment 
for which cost $5,000, is equipped with 
two gas engines. One of them is a 15- 
horsepower engine which is used for light 
loads in the daytime and for emergencies 
in case something gets out of kilter on the 
big one, a 35-horsepower engine. Or both 
can be used by running them in parallel. 
The gas used to run these engines costs 50 
cents per 1,000 feet. Making its own elec- 
tricity this way, the company also effects 
a saving of $35 a month formerly paid 
for lighting the building, it being esti- 
mated that this service only pulls 5 am- 
peres off the line. The cost of current 
runs at 1% cents per kilowatt, it is esti- 
mated by the Van Sicklen company. 
Duties of Battery Man 

An experienced man is employed to 
superintend the charging of the batteries 
and his is no easy task. Irrespective of 
how far it has run during the day, each 
battery is brought up to the limit each 
night. This may not be in keeping with 
the theory of electricity, but it is regarded 
as good practice, as it avoids trouble, for 
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your average owner is likely to run the 
battery down below the danger point if 
he is not watched. When the current gets 
too low it takes a longer charge and a 
lower rate and is harder on the battery to 
restore it. This battery man has to at- 
tend to the repairs in addition to watching 
the charging. He is an electrical engineer 
and the repairs he attends to generally 
consist of washouts and replacement of ele- 
ments. There are twenty lines in this 
garage and about forty-five cars can be 
charged at a time, the average charge be- 
ing of from 5 to 6 hours. At the start 
the current is run at 100 volts at 22 am- 
peres and then is cut to 9 amperes and 
from 100 to 102 volts, according to the 
weather, it having been found that in 
winter the voltage will average higher and 
ean be run to a higher point than it can in 
summer. 

Duties of Engineer 

Attaching the recharging plug is not 
all the engineer’s duties. He has to put 
on the right rate at the start and watch 
the temperature and gravity. Near the 
end of the charge he has to take readings 
every 30 minutes to see there are no leaky 
cells, that the electrolyte is high enough 
to cover the top of the plates, to see if the 
battery has the proper amount of ventila- 
tion and to allow the gases to escape. If 
the battery gets above 100 degrees Fah- 
renheit it will burn the plates and charge 
away a lot of active material, thus de- 
creasing the life of the battery. 

To those owners of electric vehicles who 
are ignorant as to the definition of the 
term kilowatt, it will suffice to say that 
it means 1,000 watts. In electricity a 
watt is the product of the amperage and 
voltage; thus, if a garage man is drawing 
a current of 30 amperes from a 110-volt 
circuit, the consumption will be 3,300 watts 
per hour. In charging batteries it is cus- 
tomary to use a 15-ampere rate by many 
garages and at this rate 4 hours are needed 
in a recharge, a 60-ampere-hour rate is 
used. Multiplying this by 110 gives 6,600 
watts, and dividing by 1,000 gives 6.6 
kilowatts, which is the quantity of electric- 
ity required for recharging the battery. 
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ELECTRICAL DEVICES USED IN MOTOR CARS 


NFORTUNATELY the internal re- 
U sistance of a battery, coil, or other 
electrical device has to do with its per- 
formance, and it frequently happens, when 
the design is inferior, that devices of an 
electrical character fail to*“deliver good 
satisfaction. A coil may have a very high 
resistance, which is a sign that it is wound 
with either a great length of wire of a 
good diameter, which would give to the 
coil a high rate of ability, or the same 
amount of resistance which might be due 
to a short length of fine wire in which 
case the coil might be of a very low rate 
of ability. The internal loss must be sub- 
tracted from the total, before it can be 
regarded as safe to count upon the rating 
of the coil.- Im every case it is necessary 
to limit the internal loss in order to be 
able to use the equipment, for the reason 
that the losses are in the main reduced 
to heat, which form of energy will defeat 
the proper working of the apparatus un- 
less a limit is placed upon the amount of 
heat generated, as it relates to the surface 
available to dissipate the heat. 

Heat and Chemical Activity 

In a battery the losses are in the form 
of heat and chemical activity. The open- 
circuit voltage is not the potential upon 
which to count as that available in the 
working circuit, and the internal loss will 
depend upon a variety of conditions that 
are not so easy to calculate as when deal- 
ing with direct-current work in connection 
with copper wire in circuits or with dyna- 
mo electric machines. The difficulties, 
when refernce is had to the battery, are 
due to lack of ability to make correct ob- 
servations, in the absence of instruments 
of precision rather than to lack of knowl- 
edge of what really transpires. The chem- 
ical activity in batteries of the several 
‘generic types is fairly understood, but the 
causes are so manifold and complicated in 
the aggregate that instruments usually 
available fail to aid sufficiently in reach- 
ing the desired conclusion. 
Resistances Related to Each Other 

That the external resistance is related 
to the internal, is a point that. is fre- 
quently disregarded, and when this is over- 
looked the results are not so good as they 
ought to be. If the battery’s internal re- 
sistance is high, it is then that the re- 
sistance of the external circuit should be 
relatively high as well, otherwise the cur- 
rent in amperes will be accentuated, and 
the internal loss will -be augmented. If 
the internal loss is high, the external ef- 
fect will be low, and it is the contrary 
result that is wanted. The formula, espe- 
cially as related to Ohm’s law, aids to a 
marvelous degree in clearing up this point, 
and it will be necessary for the motorist 
who wants to understand this part of the 
subject, as fully as possible, to get a good 
grasp of the law. 

The effeet of low external resistance is 
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adequately shown in connection with bat- 
tery work in which the voltage seems to 
be high enough until the circuit is closed, 
after which the voltage drops below the 
desired point. The drop is internal and 
is brought about by low external resist- 
ance, and the consequent high current, 
which in turn has its depressing influence 
on the electromotive force. This is a 
matter that is not always clearly under- 
stood, and frequently the observer is puz- 
zled because the voltage is apparently 
high enough for a given purpose—on open 
circuit—but when the circuit is closed the 
voltage falls off, in reality due to internal 
losses, and when the cause is fully ascer- 
tained, it is found that the drop in volts 
is excessive. 

Available Electrical Energy 


Take batteries, for illustration, some of 
them have a high internal resistance, and 
more have not. Considering two cells of 
battery, one with a low internal resistance, 
and the other with a high; the available 
electrical energy in the external circuit 
will be the least for the cell with the 
high internal resistance for the reason 
that the internal loss must be subtracted 


from the total ability of the cell. The 
formula says: 
E* 
W=>EI=>PFrR=—, in which the 
R 


symbols are to be taken as before. 

If one cell of battery has an internal 
resistance of .04 ohms, and if the other 
cell to be compared has an internal resist- 
ance of .08 ohms, provided both cells 
show a potential difference of 2.2 volts on 
open circuit—which is about what will be 
realized from a storage battery—then, 
with a given current in the external cir- 
cuit, the loss in the respective cells due 
to this internal ‘resistance, will be as fol- 
lows: 

PR= 20? X .04—=16 watts with 20 am- 
peres of current; 

PR=20’ X .08 = 32 watts with the same 
current. 

If the normal output of the cells is 
taken at 20 amperes, and if the closed 
circuit difference of potential of the low 
resistance cell is 2 volts, the total output 
will be EI=2 X 20=40watis. Since 
the loss in the high-resistance cell is 16 
watts more than in the low-resistance cell, 
at 20 amperes output, this cell will have 


an extra drop in voltage equal to, 
Ww 16 
— —=—_ = 8 
I 20 


In other words the high-resistance cell 
would fail to be of value, in that condi- 
tion, for the reason that the effective 
voltage would be the difference between 


tne mean, and the drop, which would 
leave 1.2 volts. The same would be true 
in a circuit, armature of a magneto, wind- 
ings of a sparkcoil, or in whatever place 
the resistance is increased, or, originally 
fixed on a basis too high to afford the 
required results. 
Rules of Electrical Notations 

Having discussed the values of electro- 
motive force, in volts; current in amperes, 
and resistance in ohms, and with the un- 
derstanding that the capacity of electrical 
circuits will be taken up as a separate 
matter, in view of its extreme importance, 
and the difficulties involved in arriving at 
a good understanding of the phenomena, 
it will be the purpose, at this time, to give 
rules governing the remaining units, as 
watts, joules and heat-units. The watt, 
as the unit of power, is of the greatest 
utility, and with this unit it is possible to 
convert electrical power into power equiv- 
alents, as horsepower. One watt is equal to 

1 





of a horsepower, hence: 





746 

WwW 

H. P. = = horsepower. 
746 

1,000 watts is equal to 1 kilowatt, hence: 
WwW 

K. W. =-—-— = kilowatts. 
1,000 


If the power is expressed in kilowatts, 
and it is to be reduced to horsepower, it is 
then necessary to proceed thus: 

K. W. X 1,000 








H. P. = = horsepower. 
746 
Likewise, if it is desired to reduce horse- 
power to kilowatts, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed thus: 
H. P. X 746 
K. W. =——- 
1,000 





= equivalent in kilo- 


watts. 
Watt As Unit of Power 


From what -has been indicated, it is 
plain that the watt, as a unit of power, is 
equal to 1 volt-ampere; in any electrical 
circuit, when 1 ampere of current is pres- 
ent, and the electromotive force is 1 volt, 
the power will be equal to 1 watt. Obvi- 
ously, the resistance would be equal to 1 
ohm in the same circuit, for the reason 
that the current in amperes, in a circuit of 
1 ohm resistance will be unity when the 
electromotive force is 1 volt. 

The watt is in the nature of an instan- 
taneous value, or better yet, the interval is 
considered on a basis of unit time. When 
prolonged time enters into the calculation, 
it is the joule that is taken, rather than 
the watt, although it is fairly common 
practice to consider the watt-hour, watt- 
minute, or watt-second, as equivalent of 
the joule, as a unit; taking into account 
the value of the joule, which is equal to 1 
watt-second. The joule, as a unit, serves 








as the connecting link between power and 
work. Power, for a period of time, repre- 
sents work, and the work can be indicated 
in joules, watt-hours and horsepower, in 
which time is figured. The joule is equal 
to 1 volt-ampere-second,—EIt. If the 
current intensity is not known, the joule 
ean be arrived at by involving the electro- 
motive force, in volts, and the resistance 
of the circuit in ohms, as well as time, in 
the manner as follows: 

The joule is equal to the electromotive 
force in volts, divided by the resistance in 
ohms, multiplied by the time in seconds, 
hence: 

E 
J =—— t = work in joules. 
R 

If, on the other hand, the electromotive 
force in volts is not given, it is then that 
the result of electrical activity in a cir- 
cuit, may be reduced to joules, by allowing 
that the work in joules is equal to the 
square of the current in amperes multi- 
plied by the resistance of the circuit in 
ohms, and the time in seconds; the alge- 
braic expression for which is: 

J =I? Rt = work in joules. 

Heat Value of Electricity 


One calorie is equal to .24 joules. It 
follows that, for the heat unit, time is 
necessary to the determination. The heat- 
unit, in calories then, will be the result of 
multiplying the joules by .24, and it does 
not matter how the value in joules is ar- 
rived at, in so far as the result in calories 
is concerned. Conversely, if the heat is 
known in calories, it is possible to reduce to 
joules equivalent, in the manner as fol- 
lows: 

h 
J =—— = work in joules. 
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In other words, the heat in calories divid- 
ed by .24 will equal the work in joules. 

The British thermal unit of heat is usual- 
ly abbreviated as B. T. U. This unit is 
defined as the amount of heat that will be 
required to raise the temperature of 1 
pound of water, 1 degree Fahrenheit, pro- 
vided the water is pure, and at its tem- 
perature of maximum density. The tem- 
perature of maximum density of water is 
taken to be 39.1 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
ordinary practice it is not customary to 
consider the difference in density of the 
water, as a result of changes in tempera- 
ture, although in a considerable range of 
temperatures, the difference is enough to 
consider. 


Definition of the Calorie 


The calorie—which is the French ther- 
mal unit of heat—is that quantity of heat 
which is required to raise the temperature 
of 1 kilogram of water, 1 degree Centi- 
grade, at or about 4 degrees Centigrade, 
which, again, is the temperature of maxi- 
mum density of pure water. The calorie 
then, is equal to 3.968 B. T. U. 

With this data at hand it is possible to 
say: 

B. T. U. = calories X 0.252 = British 
thermal units of heat. 

Calories = B. T. U. X 3.968 = heat in 
calories = h. 

Sometimes it is desirable to consider the 
pound-calorie, which is that amount of heat 
which will raise the temperature of 1 
pound of water 1 degree Centigrade, at 
the temperature of maximum density of 
the water, that is 4 degrees Centigrade. 
The pound-calorie is equal to 9/5 of the 
regular British thermal unit of heat. It 
follows that the pound-calorie is equal to: 

Pound-calorie = h X 0.4536 = pound- 
calories. 


Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 


Joules’ experiments, conducted in 1843- 
50, resulted in information leading up to 
exact knowledge of the relation between 
heat and mechanical work. Joule fixed 
the value as 772 foot-pounds of energy per 
heat-unit—B. T. U.—although, Professor 
Roland, in 1880, made a correction, fixing 
the value of B. T. U. as 778 foot-pounds 
of energy. Since 1 horsepower is equal to 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute, the relation 
between heat units and mechanical work 
can be expressed in either of these units, 
or, in electrical units, if the conversion is 
properly made, using the formula, as pre- 
viously given for the purpose. It is cus- 
tomary to consider that 42.416 B. T. U., 
per minute, equals 33,000 foot-pounds, in 
the same time, hence 1 horsepower. 


Quantity in Coulombs 


The unit of quantity, electrically, is 
equal to 1 ampere of current per second of 
time. This particular unit will scarcely be 
of great service in motor car work, and it 
will be. enough to assign to it, its place in 
the table of absolute values at the proper 
time. p 
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The henry unit serves as the connecting 
link between the electrical and the magnetic 
circuit, and it should be given good con- 
sideration pending the time when it will 
fall into considerable use in conjunction 
with windings of coils, magnetos, etc. The 
henry is equal to 10° C. G. 8. units and 
may be further described as follows: ‘‘The 
induction in a circuit when the electro- 
motive force induced in this circuit is 1 
volt, and the inducing current changes at 
the rate of 1 ampere per second.’’ In 
actual practice it is necessary to ascertain 
the resultant electromotive force in volts, 
and the formula is: 

TS¢e 


L=— = electromotive force in volts. 





10° 

Referring to Fig. 8, it is to note that the 
armature A of the magneto is wound with 
a length of wire W, so insulated that the 
electrical circuit is the same throughout, 
from one end to the other; and the wire is 
wound on the bobbin-like armature, or 
rotor, in a plane, at right-angles to the 
direction of the magnetic flux, in such a 
way that the flux is cut by the magnetic 
lines, as they emanate from the faces of 
the pole pieces P, and in the figure the 
lines F are shown as threading through the 
core, over which the wire is wound; where- 
as, Fig. 9 shows the same armature A, 
after it has rotated one-quarter of a revo- 
lution—90 degrees—when the continuity 
of the magnetic circuit is interrupted. The 
action will be that of a bi-polar armature, 
in which the magnetic flux emanates from 
one of the polar faces P, and traverses the 
core C, to the other face, thence to the 
field, through the remaining polar face. 
If the polar area is, say, that due to 
an armature whose radius is 1%4 inches, 
with a length of 4 inches, and if the polar 


ecompermrnensseensses 8 
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area is over an are of 40 degrees, the 
actual area will be 
27RL 2.28 X 1.5 X 4 
A=—— X 0= 
360 
4.184 square inches. 
A=area of one polar face in square 
inches. 
R=radius of rotor in inches. 
L=length of armature in inches. 
360 = degrees in a complete circle. 
40 = degrees of are of one pole. 
Value of Magnetic Flux 
Now, without ascertaining the amount 
of wire that can be wound on the rotor or 
armature assume that the electromotive 
force will be some value per 100 turns of 
wire. In order to be able to do so, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to assume a 
value of the magnetic flux in the air-gap, 
between the polar faces and the magnetic 
circuit of the rotor, when the rotor is in 
the position as shown in Fig. 8. Say this 
flux is on a basis of 10,000 lines of force 
per square inch, when, 
B= flux density in lines per square inch, 
6= total of the magnetic flux, 
then, 
@6=BA,and A=area of the polar face 
in square inches. 
With these values let us proceed thus: 





xX “a= 
360 


S = 25 revolutions per second of the 
rotor, ; 
T = 400 turns of wire on the rotor, 
and, 
TSe@ 400 X 25 x 40,000 





= 4 volts. 
10° 10° 

In the above the speed of the armature is 

taken at 1,500 revolutions per minute, and 

1,500 | 60 = 25 = revolutions per second. 

It will be observed that the electromo- 
tive force as given by the above for- 
mula, takes into account the speed of the 
armature in revolutions per second, the 
total of the magnetic flux emanating from 
one pole, and the number of turns of wire 
on the armature. The size of the wire 
used does not enter into, the calculation. 
The voltage induced in the inductors of 
the armature then, is quite independent of 
the size of the wire. On the other hand, 
the loss in the armature must be subtracted 
from the voltage generated, and this loss 
is directly proportional to the length of 
the wire and inversely proportional to the 
sectional area of the same. Having fixed 
upon the number of turns of wire required 
for the purpose, it is then necessary to use 
a size of wire big enough to limit the drop 
in volts.in view of the current in amperes, 
such as will afford the requisite potential 
in the external circuit. It will be under- 
stood that the voltage of the external cir- 
cuit will be that generated, less the loss 
in the armature. 

Formule For Designing Armatures 

There are certain additional formule 
such as will be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage in the process of designing arma- 
tures, and since they all depend upon the 
fundamental formula as given, their use 
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will be understood, if the fundamental for- 
mula is given the attention it deserved. 
Some of the more useful formule of the 
armature will be as follows: 

When, 

E=electromotive force in volts gener- 
ated—induced—in the armature inductors 
—turns of wire— 

T = inductors on the armature, 

S=angular velocity of the armature in 
revolutions per minute, 

6=total of the magnetic flux emanat- 
ing from one pole, 


then, 
TS@ 
E=—-—= electromotive force in volts, 
108 
as before given, 
10° E 
T——-—=jinductors on the armature 
86 
—total number of turns 
of wire on the arma- 
ture— 
10°E 
S=—-—-=angular velocity of the 
Té 
armature in revolutions 
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EXPLAINS USE OF PICTURES 


New York—Editor Motor Age—In the 
last issue of Motor Age there appeared an 
attack on the Badger Brass Mfg. Co. for 
the use of a certain photograph in one of 
its recent advertisements. I wish to make 
clear the fact that the Rowland Adver- 
tising Agency has entire control of all 
Solar lamp advertising; that the Badger 
Brass Mfg. Co. is entirely blameless, more- 
over, was ignorant of the fact that the 
picture in question was used till it ap- 
peared in print; and that the Rowland 
Advertising Agency is guilty of no in- 
tentional wrong-doing. Our advertisement 
in this issue is self explanatory. The 
photographs are public property. Prints 
can be obtained by anyone so inclined. So 
far as the Badger Brass Mfg. Co. is con- 
cerned, we hold ourselves entirely to ac- 
count. For ourselves, the error, if it can 
be so designated, was regrettable, unin- 
tentional, excusable——Rowland Advertis- 
ing Agency, C. O. Sacks, president. 


SELDEN FACTORY NOT BURNED 


Rochester, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
We would like Motor Age to correct the 
erroneous statement that has been sent out 
regarding the Selden Motor Vehicle Co.’s 
factory being destroyed by fire. We see 
by a number of the papers the claim that 
the Selden factory was entirely destroyed 
in the fire. This was not the case. The 
factory destroyed was built by Judge H. R. 
Selden, which he sold to the Palmer fac- 
tory.—Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 








per minute, 
10° E 
6——-—= total of the magnetic flux 
ST 
emanating from one pole. 
Loss Must Be Subtracted 

The total flux emanating from one pole 
must be the flux that enters the armature 
core, or, if there is a leakage—stray mag- 
netic field—the loss must be subtracted 
from the total flux, for, unless the lines 
of force thread the electrical circuit, or, 
are cut by the inductors, there will be no 
induction in the circuit due to them. In 
small machines the loss is very great, due 
to the small polar area, on the other hand, 
and the length of the airgap, on the other. 
These are all matters that will be better 
understood when the properties of mag- 
netic circuits are discussed, which will not 
debar the statement of fact at this time. 
There is one other point that is not gener- 
ally well understood, that is, it is true of 
induction in electrical circuits, that the 
result will be the same if the inductors 
do not rotate, provided the magnetic flux 
swells and recedes from a minimum to a 
sufficient maximum, and vice versa, at a 
rate per second, to correspond to the rate 
of change of flux due to the rotation of 
the armature. In the magnetic circuit, 
the rule works both ways, and many ma- 
chines are so designed that the inductors 
—turns of wire—are stationary. 

In dynamo-electric machines and electric 
motors, of the larger sizes used in com- 
mercial work in general, the design is 
facilitated to a vast extent by the use of 
formule, some of which is empirical, and 
much is with considerable accuracy. In 
magneto work, and in the smaller sizes of 
direct current machines, owing to the 
enormous leakage, and the effect of the 
air-gap, the magnetic reluctance of which 
is relatively very great, nearly all of such 
formula falls short of any good purpose. 
In a general way, the diameter of an 
armature can be fixed in the manner as 
follows: 


k 





a= 
d= diameter of ‘armature in inches, 
L=length of armature in inches, 
f=a coefficient, 
The length of such an armature would 
therefore be: 


k 
L=—-, 
da? 
and, 
Ww 
k=—— 
sf 
in which, 
W = watts, output after subtracting in- 


ternal losses, 
s—=speed in revolutions per minute, 
f=.01 to .015 in certain classes of 
standard work; for magneto designing, a 
constant would have to be devised in each 
case. 
(To be continued.) 
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MORE TESTS OF KNIGHT ENGINE BY BRITISH 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in these 
A columns 3 weeks ago of the proposed 
test of the Daimler-Silent Knight engine 
by the Royal Automobile Club of Great 
Britain, this motor being the one used this 
year in all of the Daimler cars and an 
outcome of the invention of Charles Y. 
Knight, of Chicago. The test was suc- 
cessfully completed some weeks ago but 
the report of the judges of the R. A. C. 
is just at hand. This report shows that 
two engines were submitted to the test, 
one of 22.85-horsepower with 96-millimeter 
bore and 130-millimeter stroke—3.77 by 
5.11 inches—and the other of 38.3-horse- 
power with 125-millimeter bore and 130- 
millimeter stroke—4.92 by 5.11 inches. In 
brief, the test consisted of a run of 132 
hours on the block, a 2,000-mile run in a 
ear on Brookland’s track, a final bench run 
of 5 hours, a 229-mile road test to and 
fromthe track, and an examination of 
parts. Both motors performed perfectly, 
in fact, away beyond the requirements of 
the test and the speed of the cars on 
Brookland’s track was vastly higher than 
required. The test was one of the most 
important ever conducted in England and 
should do much towards convincing the 
publie of Europe of the feasibility of the 
valveless Knight motor in which recipro- 
eating sleeves between the pistons and 
eylinders open and close ports through 
which the mixture enters and the exhaust 
escapes. 

Conditions of the Test 

The conditions governing the tests were: 

1—A bench test of 132 hours continuous 
running of the motors. 

‘2—The horsepower shall at no time be 
less than the R. A. C. rating multiplied by 
1.3 at a piston speed of 1,000 feet per 
minute. Should the piston speed increase 
the horsepower shall increase proportion- 





ately. Horsepower determined by formula, 
D? XN 
HP = —— 
2.5 


3—The temperature of water at the in- 
let to the jackets shall be kept at 50 
degrees centigrade—122 degrees Fahren- 
heit—during the test. 

4—At the end of the bench test the en- 
gine, without any of the vital parts dis- 
turbed, shall be installed in a standard 
touring chassis and run for 2,000 miles on 
Brookland’s track; this distance to be cov- 
ered in not more than 60 hours’ running 
time. 

5—At the completion of the track test 
the engine shall be again placed on the 
bench and run for 5 hours under the same 
conditions as the other bench test. 

6—The certificates granted will show: 

A—A chart giving the horsepower read- 
ngs to be taken not less than once every 
our during the endurance bench test at 
he declared speed. 

B—A record of repairs and adjustments, 


if any. The following, while they may 
be recorded on the certificate will not de- 
bar the motor from completing the test; 
the time for the necessary repairs being 
noted and the motor being called upon 
to make good such time under the general 
conditions governing the test: Defects in 
gasoline supply, water circulation, ignition 
system, exhaust piping, and brake system. 

C—The fuel consumption per horse- 
power-hour on the bench. 

D—The degree of wear shown at the 


finish on examination of the parts by the | 


judges. 
Crankshaft Speeds 

The crankshaft speed entered for in the 
trials was 1,200 revolutions for the big 
motor per minute, giving a limit of 50.8 
horsepower below which the horsepower 
rating was at no time to fall. The engine 
was observed throughout the trial and 
readings taken and recorded every half 
hour. The small motor was run at 1,400 
during the test. The big motor during the 
bench test showed 54.3 horsepower and the 
small one 38.83. In the final 5-hour test 
the big one showed 57.25 horsepower and 
the small one 38.96 horsepower. During 
the entire 132-hour bench test ‘no break- 
downs or delays of any nature occurred 
that involved penalties, and the track 
record was clean as was the final 5-hour 
test. The report is tabulated below. 

In explanation of the table it should be 
noted that the road work consisted in run- 
ning the cars from Coventry, where they 
were made, to Weybridge, the location of 
Brookland’s track, a distance of 112 miles. 
This trip was made twice, to and from the 
track, and 5 miles additional were covered 
to the garage. 
for the big car of 
small car of 2,143.1. 
Conclusions of Judges 

The judges’ conclusions at the comple- 
tion of the report are particularly concise 
and follow: ‘‘The engines were com- 
pletely dismantled and no perceptible wear 


2,159.5, and for the 


This made a total mileage’ 


was noted on any of the fitted surfaces; 
the cylinders and pistons were found to be 
notably clean; the only visible wear in 
any part was caused by two joint pins 
running against adjacent parts; the ports 
of the valves showed no burning or wear.’’ 

An analysis of the fuel consumption 
test is interesting. In the 132-hour test 
of the big car 614.75 gallons of gasoline 
were used as compared with 476.5 with 
the small car. In the 1930-mile road. test 
the big car required 93 against 85.5 in 
the smaller mqdel. In the 5-hour running 
test on the block at the end of the run 
the big car consumed 22.5 gallons and the 
smaller one 18.25 gallons. 

In the 132-hour bench test appear five 
non-penalized bench stops for the big car 
and two for the small car. The certificates 
do not state the cause of these stops and, 
according to the rules, they may have 
been caused by ‘‘defects in fuel supply, 
ignition, water circulation, brake system 
or exhaust piping.’’ There would be 
stoppages in conjunction with the brake 
tests. The five stops with the big motor 
totaled 116 minutes during the bench test 
and the two stops of the smaller engine 
made 17 minutes. As the object of the 
test was primarily to determine horse- 
power efficiency, fuel economy and feasibil- 
ity of reciprocating sleeves instead of 
valves, the stops can be overlooked. 


Horsepower Showing 

One of the notable features of the test 
was the higher horsepower shown by both 
motors in the final 5-hour bench test than 
in the first part of the 132-hour test: 

In the 132-hour test the 38.4 horsepower 
car averaged 54.3 horsepower. 

In the 5-hour test the 38.4 horsepower 
ear averaged 57.25 horsepower. 

In the 132-hour test the 22.85-horsepower 
car averaged 38.85 horsepower. 

In the 5-hour test the 22.85-horsepower 
car averaged 38.96 horsepower. 

The big car showed an increase of 2.95 
horsepower, the smaller .13 horsepower. 
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PIERCE BODY FOR TOURING 
N interesting product of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. is a 60-horse- 
power six-cylinder car, with a body spe- 
cially designed for European touring. It 
is of the landaulet type, with forward ex- 
tension top covering the driver, and leath- 
er extension hood from the top of the dash 
rising nearly to the top of the steering 
column. In the rear of the body-carrying 
space is a permanent baggage boot de- 
signed to hold three trunks. The carrying 
capacity of the car is two, three or four 
addition to the chauffeur. 
The landaulet type of body is particularly 
adapted for touring, in that on warm days 
it can be folded, offering the advantages 
of an vehicle, and in inclement 
weather, with tops completely in place, it 
has the protecting qualities of a limousine. 
FAL-CAR, A CHICAGO PRODUCT 
A new Chicago product is the Fal-Car, a 
medium-powered four-cylinder machine 
built by the Fal Motor Co., Chicago, and 
successor to the Reliable-Dayton Motor 
Car Co. The Fal-Car uses a four-cylinder 
motor with twin cylinder castings having 
valves in chambers on the left side. Its 
cylinder sizes are 4%4-inch bore and 4%- 
inch stroke, which gives a rating of 28.9 
horsepower. Flexible connection with the 
gearset is through a cone clutch with 
auxiliary springs under the facing, and a 
double universal joint. The gearset is a 
three-speed selective set inclosed in a con- 
ventional aluminum housing supported on 
the sub-frame members. Communication 
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with the rear axle is through a propeller-_ 


shaft with one universal joint located in 
rear of the gearbox. The driveshaft is 
inclosed im a tubing which is forked at 
its forward end where it is supported from 
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FAL-CAR, A CHICAGO PRODUCT JUST ON THE MARKET 


a cross member of thé frame. The rear 
axle of the non-floating type has the drive- 
shafts mounted on ball and Hyatt roller 
bearings; whereas, the forward axle is an 
I-beam type of conventional construction. 
The car is made with a wheelbase 108 
inches, 54%4-inch tread, and 34 by 34-inch 
quick detachable tires. Braking is con- 
fined to internal and external brakes on 
the rear wheels, the external of the line 
type and the internal metal-to-metal ones. 

The motor of the car is a conventional 
construction throughout, with the ecrank- 
shaft supported on three bearings, that at 
the rear end 2-inches in diameter and 414- 
inches long; whereas the forward and cen- 
ter bearings are 1%-inch in diameter and 
3144-inches long each. Parsons white bronze 
is used in these bearings. The oiling sys- 
tem is self-contained in the crankcase, be- 
ing operated by a plunger pump from the 
camshaft, and delivering oil to the four 
compartments of the crankshaft, where a 
level is obtained by overflow pipes. These 
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wells furnish the basis of the 
splash system which is used throughout the 
motor. Cooling of the cylinders is by 
water circulation maintained by centrif- 
ugal pump, the cooling factor being a ver- 
tical tube radiator of the fin type, assisted 
by a ball-bearing fan mounted in rear of 
it. Ignition is by Kurtz magneto with 
Pfanstiehl non-vibrating coil. In the run- 
ning gear use is made of a pressed steel 
frame construction and a sub-frame for 
carrying the motor and gearset. Springs 
are 41-inch semi-elliptics in front and 48- 
inch three-quarter elliptics in rear. Car 
control is standard, employing two pedals, 
two side levers and two engine controls; 
the pedals control the clutch and service 
brake; the levers the gearset and emer- 
gency brakes; and above the 16-inch steer- 
ing wheel are spark and throttle levers. 


INDUSTRIAL GAUGES 

The Industrial Instrument Co. is mar- 
keting a line of gauges manufactured by 
the Standard Gauge Mfg. Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. These gauges are made for every 
known pressure condition, of all ranges 
and many types. Brass, iron, aluminum, 
or silver-metal castings as required by the 
conditions, are the materials used for 
eases; and all working parts are absolutely 
independent of the case, which is simply 
a protection for them. 


WIKELESS TIRE 

A solid rubber tire, which will be known 
in this country as the Wireless, has re- 
cently been introduced by James L. Gib- 
ney & Brother, Philadelphia. The idea 
was brought over from Europe by James 
L. Gibney, and take&S its name from the 
fact that no wires whatever are used 
in its construction, or in applying the tire 
to the wheel. The tire also differs from 
that of the side wire and other types in 
that no channel is used, the tire being ap- 
plied directly to the wheel with only a 
steel band intervening. The tires are 
moulded with a metal base which is se- 
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CHASSIS OF NEW FAL-CAR 


eurely interlocked with the rubber, and 
may be applied either single, double or 
triple, as the weight of the vehicle may 
demand. 


LOZIER LIMOUSINE BODY 

The Lozier Motor Co. has started mar- 
keting a limousine body on its small-six 
chasses, this chassis having a 117-inch 
wheelbase, 36-inch wheels, and with body 
weighs 3,000 pounds. The chassis is built 
so that the limousine body is interchange- 
able with a five-passenger touring car body. 
MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The 1909 edition of the Automobile Offi- 
cial Blue Book, section No. 1, for New 
York, Canada, and the west is off the press. 
In this edition the Class Journal Co. in- 
corporates considerable additional road in- 
formation throughout the territory. It is 
a leather-covered volume of 720 pages, 
covering in more detail than ever before 
the territory in New York state and por- 
tions of Canada, to which is added, for the 
further convenience of the tourist, the 
Erie—Pennsylvania—section, whose routes, 
on account of their peculiar location, enter 
both the territory of the New York state 


book, the New Jersey-Pennsylvania vol- 
ume, and also the Middle-Western volume. 
In the first part of it is used an entirely 
new map of New York state. This is built 
up on the basis of the former New York 
state map, but is improved, as additional 
information is gathered from year to year. 
A new feature is a key supplied this map, 
which plan is carried into the index by a 
letter and figure, reference to which will 
enable the tourist to look up any place de- 
sired quicker and easier than has hereto- 
fore been possible. The index itself has 
been broadened in many ways, and a large 
number of smaller places have been added 
to the former lists. The most noteworthy 
feature of the present volume is the cover- 
ing in specific detail of many routes that 
have been called for during the past 2 or 
3 years, but complete directions for which 
have, up to this time, been lacking. The 
great amount of road improvement on the 
lower west side of the Hudson -river has 
furnished tourists a considerable number 
of new routes, which are much more fully 
covered this year than heretofore, especial- 
ly in the Middletown, N. Y., district. For 
the first time, also, complete running direc- 
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tions are printed from Albany—or Troy— 
to Saratoga, Glens Falls, Lake George, the 
central Adirondacks, and Montreal. Of 
the routes printed for the first time this 
year, one of the most notable is that from 
Montreal to Burlington, Vt., which will 
be found in the Canadian section this year, 
including odometer mileages at every im- 
portant point, and a map made specifically 
correct after carefully covering the ter- 
ritory by the Blue Book car. The reverse 
route—Burlington to Montreal—is also ap- 
pended for the convenience of tourists 
traveling the other way. A considerable 
number of other routes have been re- 
written, especially through central New 
York, where a great deal of road improve- 
ment has taken place within the past 2 or 
3 years. This year, for instance, it is 
possible for the first time since 1906 to 
travel from Utica to Albany—or Albany 
to Utica—without the necessity of a de- 
tour at some point on account of new con- 
struction. The important routes across the 
Catskill mountains, and a few of those in 
northern New York have also been cov- 
ered new. 

‘“Automobiles,’’ by H. Diemer, M. E., 
is a treatise on the construction, operation 
and care of gasoline, steam and electric 
vehicles. It is a cloth-bound, 190-page 
Nearly all of the illustrations 
used are manufacturers’ ones; others are 
taken from instruction books. There is 
thus no uniformity in the style of illus- 
trating followed in the book. 

‘*Machine Drawing and Design for Be- 
ginners’’ by Henry J. Spooner, C. E., is a 
twenty-six chapter, cloth-bound volume of 
a highly educative nature, with pages filled 
with various styles of working drawings, 
and accompanied by information intended 
for the student who is desirous of study- 
ing commercial drawing and designing. 
The book is a valuable one to persons en- 
gaged in or intending to follow such work. 


volume. 
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N treating on the subject of mending 
tires by vulcanization, Motor Age will 

simply endeavor to outline as briefly as 
possible a successful and efficient method 
of making repairs. To begin, first exam- 
ine the case and determine the size and 
nature of the repair. If only the rubber 
is injured, it will not be necessary to re- 
move any fabric; cut the rubber away for 
2 or 3 inches around the injury, bevel off 
the edges, rough up with a wire brush or 
buffing wheel; apply two coats of cement; 
build up with raw rubber to comply with 
the contour of the tire; sprinkle with soap- 
stone, and vulcanize. When the case has 
blown out from an injury, it can be per- 
manently and satisfactorily repaired by 
applying new fabric and gum on the out- 
side and a two or three-ply patch on the 
inside. Both inside and outside patches 
should be considerably larger than the in- 
jury. First remove the old cover, or rub- 
ber, some distance on both sides of the 
injury, as shown in Fig. 1, say 4 or 5 
inches on either side. Fig. 2 represents a 
sectional view of Fig. 1, showing the ex- 
tent of the eutside and inside patches 
around the sectional circumference of the 
tire. In many cases, where the injury is 
mére on the side, or down closer to the 
bead, the patch is brought down over the 
bead, as is partly shown in Fig. 3. Rim- 
cuts of a trivial nature may be repaired 
by simply removing a section of the pro- 
tection strip, and replacing it with a new 
one, but where the injury passes all the 
way, or almost, through the case, it should 
be repaired as shown in Fig. 3. 

It is generally found that amateur re- 
pairmen do not remove enough cover from 
the case or rather they do not make large 
enough repairs, and as a result when the 
tire has been patched and in service, a con- 
siderable strain is directed to the cut or 
injury itself which on the other hand 
would be greatly relieved were the patch 
larger. There is no particular rule to 
recommend as there are hardly ever two 
injuries exactly alike. If the injury is at 
all serious, it is nearly always necessary 





Vulcanizing and 
Retreading Tires 








For the want of repair, the shoe was lost; 

For the want of a shoe, the tube was lost; 

For the want of a tube, the tire was lost; 

And for the want of a tire, the car was 
lost. 


to remove one or two plies of fabric. In 
removing the fabric it should be stepped 
down, so that when replaced with fresh 
fabric one ply will overlap another. 
Never remove more than two plies. After 
the fabric has been removed, clean thor- 
oughly, inside and outside, with benzine 
to remove all foreign substances. Work 
cement between the plies of fabric at the 
ragged edges of the damaged portion, and 
apply a coat to the fabric; allow it to dry 
from 2 to 5 hours; then apply another 


' coat and let it dry the same as the first 


coat. Next apply the patches. If two 
plies were removed from the outside, three 
should be replaced; so that in building up, 
the first layer, when applied, will fill up 
the space made by the removal of the sec- 
ond layer; the second layer of the patch 
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will overlap the first step, and replace the 
first layer removed; and a third layer is 
then applied which extends up to the rub- 
ber. The inside patch should be composed 
of two plies, much longer than the outside 
patch, as designated by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 2; and the last ply, which will be to- 
ward the tube, should be larger than the 
first ply on the cemented surface of the 
case. The object of this patch is to 
strengthen the case, prevent bulging at the 
patch, and to pervent the tube from being 
pinched by the ruptured fabric. When 
fabric patches are in place, apply a couple 
of coats of cement, giving each coat time 
to dry, then build up with raw rubber to 
the thickness of the case. Each ply of 
duck, or rubber must be rolled down sepa- 
rately, so that every part of it adheres. 
If any air is left between the layers, they 
will tend to loosen up when the tire is in 
service. If air pockets form when ap- 
plying the raw rubber they should be stuck 
open with an awl and rolled down hard. 
By wetting the point of the awl with ben- 
zine before making a hole, it will close 
more readily. 

Next prepare the case for the vulean- 
izer; first sprinkle inside and outside of 
case freely with soapstone; then insert, 
and apply air-bag and bead-molds of the 
proper size, clamp bead molds together 
and place in the vuleanizer. The vulean- 
izer should be heated before the job is 
placed in; and the job should be clamped 
down tight, so that every part of the 
patch comes in contact with the vulcan- 
izer. Vulcanize 30 minutes at 60 pounds 
steam pressure, or 1 hour at 30 pounds 
pressure, 


RETREADING TIRES 

To retread a tire, the first operation is 
to remove all the rubber from the outside 
down to the fabric. This is done by cut- 
ting it down as close to the fabrie as pos- 
sible with a knife, and then finishing up 
with a wire-brush buffing wheel. If the 
fabric is also damaged, each injured layer 
should be cut off. The outside of the 
tire should then be thoroughly washed 
with gasoline. When the gasoline has 
evaporated, two coats of vulcanizing ce- 
ment are applied, each coat being allowed 
to dry for several hours, according to 
the kind of cement used. When dry, 
moisten the cemented surface with a little 
gasoline, allow it to evaporate and apply 
a layer of friction duck. Each layer taken 
off should be replaced with a new one. 
Friction duck is an especially prepared 
fabric, which is gummed on both sides. 
The fabric should be cut on the bias, to 
conform to the shape of the tread, and 
where more than one layer must be re- 
placed, the second layer should be narrow- 





er than the first and the third narrower 
than the second, in order to give the tire 
the proper contour. In the vernacular of 
the trade, this is known as stepping down. 

When the required number of layers of 
fabric have been replaced, the outside 
surface of the tire should be again washed 
with gasoline, the oil allowed to evaporate 
and two coats of cement applied, each of 
which must be permitted to dry for 6 or 
7 hours. The next operation is to moisten 
the cemented surface with gasoline and let 
it evaporate, apply the raw rubber tread, 
trim, or skive off the edges, place the coil- 
spring or air-bag core inside the tire, clean 
off the outside with gasoline, and wrap in 
cloths. In building up the cover of raw 
rubber to the thickness desired, the first 
ply should extend from one side of the 
case to the opposite side and completely 
cover the new fabric. The next ply should 
not be so wide, and with each succeeding 
ply diminishing in width until the proper 


thickness is obtained. Considerable time - 


may be saved by building up the entire 
new cover before applying to the case, and 
it is not so liable to form small blisters 
as when applied one ply at a time. Fig. 4 
shows a section of built-up cover, which is 
to be applied to the case as shown in Fig. 
5. The cloths generally used are of 
duck and consist of a cross wrapper and 
a sectional wrapper. The cross wrapper, 
a broad strip cut on the bias, is applied 
first in the repair process. One end is 
made fast to the tread with a strap and 
taking hold of the wrapper with both 
hands it is stretched over the entire tread. 
The sectional wrapper is next applied to 
hold the cross wrapper in place. It con- 
sists of long strips of cloth 3 or 4 inches 
wide, which are wound tightly around the 
tire, each lap overlaying the preceding lap 
by half its width. To facilitate manipula- 
tion, the cloths are applied wet, and the 
long sectional wrappers should be previous- 
ly made into rolls. The tires are now 
placed in the steam-pot or vulcanizer, 
where they remain for a period of about 
40 minutes, in a _ pressure of 40 
pounds of live steam, with a heat of 
250 degrees Fahrenheit. The user of the 
vuleanizer will have to be governed, to a 
certain extent, by his own experience in 
this class of work. If left too long in 
the steam-chest the rubber will become too 
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Fig. 4 


hard, and if not left long enough, it will 
be too soft. On removing the tires from 
the pot allow them to cool for about 20 
minutes, then unwrap and hang them up 
for a day to set. 

To repair and vuleanize a patch in an 
inner tube which has been cut or punc- 


—— 


Interior Cooling Effects 


In a recent discussion of the cooling ef- 
fect of having the interior of the cylinders 
of an engine approach as nearly as possi- 
ble the spherical form, thus exposing a 
minimum of surface to combustion, John 
Wilkinson, chief engineer of the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., said: 

‘*In order to keep the temperature of 
the cylinder walls of a gasoline motor car 
engine within working limits the design 
must be such as to lessen the heat allowed 
to enter the walls or increase that carried 
off, or both of these results must be ac- 
complished. Getting less heat into the 
walls involves one of the fundamental 
principles of the economy of the gas en- 
gine and is best accomplished by reducing 
the internal surface exposed to combus- 
tion to a minimum, which means princi- 
pally designing the combustion chamber so 
it will be as nearly spherical as possible. 
If the internal surface is less, the less the 
incoming charge is heated and the less 
heat is lost to the cylinder walls; therefore 
the greater power and efficiency the less 
heat it is necessary to carry off from the 
walls to keep them at a working tempera- 
ture. This fact does not seem to be well 
recognized, and we still see engines built 
with a valve pocket on each side of the 
cylinder. The internal surface exposed to 
heat at the time of explosion in a 4x4-inch 
motor, with a semi-spherical cylinder head, 
is about 38 square inches; in the same 
motor with a vaive pocket on either side 
of the cylinder it is about 74 square inches, 
and a good part of this surface has to be 
left rough. It is evident that th: jacket 
loss must be much greater in the last in- 
stance. Engines with a hemispherical head 
show a gain of 25 percent in power and 
efficiency over the type with a valve 
pocket on each side. This type of cylinder 
head may also be machined smooth on the 
inside to reduce its absorbent effect to a 
minimum. ’” 
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tured and in which it is not necessary to 
telescope a new sleeve, trim the ragged 
edges of the injury with a pair of scissors 
and clean the inside and outside of the 
tube in the vicinity of the injury with 
benzine. Then apply a coat of vulcanizing 
cement to the inside and allow it to dry 
for % to 1 hour. While the cement is 
drying prepare the patch. This is done in 
the following manner: Take a piece of 
patching rubber, cured rubber, clean off, 
and apply vulcanizing cement to one side; 
and when dry, roll a piece of raw stock 
down upon it. A piece of this, 18 or 20 
inches long and 2 or 3 inches wide, may 
be prepared, and laid away for future use. 
From this cut a round or oval patch of the 
size required; moisten with benzine the 
surface of the raw rubber on the patch 
and the inside of the tube where it is 
cemented; insert the patch through the 
hole in the tube, using pliers to locate the 
patch centrally over the hole. The cured 
rubber on the back of the patch causes it 
to open on the inside of the tube and also 
prevents it from sticking to the opposite 
side of the tire. Next, fill the cavity with 
raw stock and wash with benzine until 
smooth and uniform with the surface of 
the tube. Then dust freely with soapstone 
and place on the vuleanizer. 


AMPLE INFLATION NEEDED 


In ease tires have been left on car all 
winter, and the machine jacked up, 
ample inflation is all that is _ need- 
ed. They should be pumped up un- 
til they stand round under a normal 
load. The same applies when the car has 
not been jacked up. It is well for the 
owner to see that valve stems of the tubes 
do not leak, .and those who are extremely 
careful might find it worth while to re- 
move the tires and cleanse the rim of all 
rust. Of course, it is taken for granted 
that every car owner will have vulcanized 
repairs made whenever the tires are deeply 
eut, or seriously punctured. Also, any or- 
dinary careful motor car user will inspect 
his tires before starting out on any trip to 
see that no nail or other object is sticking 
in them and working its way through. 
This is the advice given by the Diamond 
Rubber Co. and it is a precaution taken by 
all good drivers. The maxim—a stitch in 
time save nine—certainly applies to tires 
on motor ears. 
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Owners Will Help—Owners of Salina and 
Saline counties, Kansas, have become so 
enthusiastic over the good roads movement 
that they will use their cars, attached to a 
patented drag, to improve the country 
roads for a distance of 5 miles each. 

Picks Touring Routes—Plans for select- 
ing suitable routes for motorists who pass 
through Orleans county, N. Y., were re- 
cently considered at a meeting of the New 
York state highway commission at Roches- 
ter. Two well-known highways known as 
the telegraph road and the county house 
road were considered as the most practi- 
eable and direct routes. 

Willys Gives Cup—Believing that the 
l-gallon mileage contest to be held under 
the auspices of the New York Automobile 
Trade Association Friday is one of the 
best efficiency contests ever held in this 
country, John N. Willys, president of the 
Overland Automobile Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has offered the contest committee, 
and the latter has accepted, a $250 solid 
silver, gold-lined cup for the car traveling 
the greatest distance on 1 gallon of gaso- 
line in the contest. 

Somebody Had to Pay—Ralph E. Burns, 
of the Ralph E. Burns Motor Car Co., of 
Buffalo, is telling a story about his recent 
experience in a village near that city. 
Burns was taken before the village justice 
of the peace on a charge of violating the 
speed law and convinced the court that 
the ordinance had not been violated by 
him. The judge then said: ‘‘ Well, you 
may not be guilty, but somebody has got 
to pay the costs of this proceeding.’’ The 
motorist asked how much the cost would 
be and the justice said $6 would pay the 
fees of himself and those of the constable 
who made the arrest. Burns had to pay 
the $6 before he could go. 

Flag-to-Flag Car Ready—On Saturday, 
May 1 the Chalmers-Detroit 30 pathfinder 
with a crew of four leaves Denver to map 
out the route for the flag-to-flag endurance 
run for the Wahlgreen trophy from Den- 
ver to the City of Mexico, which will be 
held this fall. The night before the start 
the pathfinders will be tendered a banquet 
at one of the prominent Denver hotels. 
G. A. Wahlgreen, donor of the trophy, and 
Joseph H. McDuffee, Denver representa- 
tive of the Chalmers-Detroit, will be the 
hosts. The pathfinding car has been 
shipped from the factory in Detroit and 
is now in Denver ready for the start. In 
addition to the driver the crew will con- 
sist of F. Ed Spooner, photographer; W. 
C. Macarton, representing the donor of the 
cup, and a publicity man. The exact 
route of the pathfinder has not~been de- 
termined. This will be literally a trip 
along the mountain tops, as the cars start 
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at an altitude of 5,173 feet above sea level 
and end 8,000 feet above the sea level. 
At no time does the route drop below 
3,500 feet above the sea. 

Improving Creek Road—The Creek road 
which is used each season by thousands of 
motorists: who, travel between Buffalo and 
Niagara Faljs,.is being improved. The 
road extends from North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., city line to South Johnsburg, N. Y. 


New Electric Record—Establishing a 
record for electrics for the trip from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City, J. C. Bart- 
lett piloted a Woods electric to the shore 
resort in 3 hours 37 minutes, making the 
return journey in 3 hours 25 minutes, a 
total distance of 122 miles in 7 hours 2 
minutes, or an average of almost 18 miles 
an hour. In making these records Bart- 
lett used a four-passenger enclosed Woods 
brougham, equipped with solid rubber tires. 


Superior’s Work Counts—The Superior 
Automobile Club, of Superior, Wis., - re- 
cently organized with Wilbur Ross as 
president, has already plucked fruit of its 
labors. Officials of Bayfield county, ad- 
joining Douglas county, of which Superior 
is the seat, have informed President. Ross 
that the Bayfield county board has made 
appropriations to construct a fine highway 
from the city of Washburn to the county 
limits. The club is asked to use its influ- 
ence to have the Douglas county board 
continue the highway through that county, 
terminating at Superior, which would form 
one of the best stretches of highway for 
road runs, tours and reliability contests 
anywhere in the Badger state. The high- 
way would be at least 50 and probably 60 
miles long, partly boulevarded. It would 
make a road from Chequamegon bay across 
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the big peninsula to Allouez bay, both 
Lake Superior beauty ‘spots. A similar 
boulevard is projected from Manitowoc to: 
Two Rivers, Wis., about 5 miles. 


Tax Assessor Aroused—Motor car own- 
ers of Indianapolis will be required to in- 
crease the amount stated in their tax dupli- 
cates for this year, according to James E. 
Berry, township assessor. In looking over 
returns Mr. Berry found the greater num- 
ber of cars were given in at $25, while 
many owners had not reported their cars 
at all. He says $100 was the highest- 
value given by some 1,400- owners, and 
that he is going to require’a higher valu- 
ation. 

Dorner Bill Passed—The Wisconsin leg- 
islature has passed the Dorner bill author- 
izing the city of Milwaukee to purchase 
motor cars for the various. departments, 
without the intervention of a formal con- 
tract, provided that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the common council approve. This 
is a remedial measure, as the purchases of 
at least four cars by various municipal de- 
partments of Milwaukee are tied up by 
injunction because of alleged discrimina- 
tion in framing specifications or because 
no formal bids were asked. ~~ . 


Federation Meeting—The fourth annual 
meeting of the directors of. the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation was held at 
Wilkes-Barre April 23. Reports of the of- 
ficers and chairmen of the legislative and 
good roads committees were decidedly en- 
couraging, and general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed over the passage through the legis- 
lature of the Townsend motor vehicle law, 
which was the bill prepared by the feder- 
ation. The board passed a strong resolu- 
tion recommending that its clubs co-oper- 
ate with the local authorities to secure a 
strict observance of the terms of the new 
law, and recommended that habitually 
reckless drivers who cannot be controlled 
be not only publicly expelled, should they 
be members of clubs, but that the club of- 
ficials aid in securing convictions which 
would entail a jail sentence or the revoca- 
tion of license or registration. The sec- 
retary’s report showed an enrollment of 
twenty-five clubs with a total membership 
of 2,600, an increase of ten clubs and 800 
members within the year. The Cumber- 
land Valley Automobile Club, the Beaver 
Valley Motor Club, the Juniata Valley 
Motor Club, the Chambersburg Motor Club 
and the DuBois Automobile Club were 
elected to membership. Robert P. Hooper, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president; 
Peter A. Meixell, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
John A. Wilson, of Franklin, vice-presi- 
dents, and Paul C. Wolff, of Pittsburg, 
secretary and treasurer. Joseph H. Weeks 
was reappointed chairman of the good roads 








committee, S. Boyer Davis of the legisla- 
tive committee and L. P. Baekey of the 
publicity committee. The appointment of 
a chairman of the touring committee was 
withheld for the present. 


Memphis Results—An official report of 
the recent Memphis hill climb gives the 
time of the E-M-F, winner of the $1,000- 
$2,000 class, as :40 instead of :52 as re- 
ported in the last issue of Motor Age. 
In the winners’ class the Buick was sixth 
instead of second, its time being :45%, in- 
stead of :353%4. Ahead of it finished the 
Ford, E-M-F, Overland six and Overland 
four. In the free-for-all the Overland six 
was fourth in :40, E-M-F fifth in :40%, 
Premier sixth in :42%4 and Cadillac and 
Overland four tied for seventh in :44. 


Fighting Tax—The Columbus Automo- 
bile Association, of Columbus, O., has un- 
dertaken to test the question of munici- 
palities, counties and other political sub- 
divisions enacting a license law in addi- 
tion to the one imposed by the state. Ac- 
cording to several opinions given recently 
by City Solicitor Marshall, of Columbus, 
and other public officers, municipalities 
have the authority to enact such legisia- 
tion. The matter has been carried to the 
higher court to test the matter and in the 
meantime owners will refuse to pay the 
license demanded by the city of Columbus. 
An injunction has been issued estopping 
the city from collecting the tax. 


Praise From Fire Chief—Assistant Chief 
Burton Steere, of the Springfield, Mass., 
fire department, who is president of the 
State Firemen’s Association of Massa- 
chusetts, was one of the prominent 
delegates to the April meeting of the fire 
chiefs’ club of Massachusetts held last 
week in Boston. He was asked to give his 
experiences relative to the value of motor 
ears in the fire department, and he talked 
on the famous flying squadron of his city, 
which is composed entirely of motor cars. 
He stated that after 1 year’s trial, during 
which the motor cars were given the hard- 
est kinds of tests, the machines proved a 
big success and the city would continue 
them in operation. 


Hunting Party On Coast—The Califor- 
nian fond of hunting and outdoor life is 
indeed unfortunate if his business affairs 
do not*permit him to get out and indulge 
in a couple of weeks of deer shooting dur- 
ing the open season, and since the motor 
car has come into such popular use on the 
coast, the opportunities are greater than 
ever, as the car enables the hunter to 
reach the shooting field so conveniently. 
A photograph shows such a party made up 
of six persons in two Pope-Hartford cars. 
This party left Berkeley, Cal.,and proceed- 
ed 240 miles up the coast into Humboldt 
county. The trip was along the ridge of 
the Coast Range mountains, and a stop was 
made a few miles south of Eureka. The 
cars were loaded with full camping. equip- 
ment. and provisions. The party camped 
at Island Mountain ranch, 27,000 acres in 
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extent. Within a few days each hunter 
had secured his quota of two bucks. 


Ross On Contest Committee—R. E. Ross 
has been appointed by President L. D. 
Berger, of the Quaker City Motor Club, to 
fill the vacancy in the chairmanship of the 
contest committee of that organization 
caused by the death of Ferdinand M. John- 
son. 

Pathfinder Busy—The pathfinding car 
owned by W. F. V. Neuman has been busy 
during the past week, going over the routes 
which will be taken ky the contestants in 
the endurance run of the Detroit Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association. In-general the 
road conditions have been fair, though sev- 
eral stretches were encountered near Flint 
which will tax the cars to the uttermost. 


Tour of Holland—The annual tour of 
Holland, promoted by the Nederlandsche 
Automokil Club, will take place June 5 to 
7. This year the event is reserved exclu- 
sively for low-powered cars. There will 
be two classes of vehicles, those of not 
over 7 horsepower and those of from 7 to 
14 horsepower. Cars of more horsepower 
will be barred from the tour. On the first 
day the run will be from Utrecht to Groen- 
ingen, the distance to be ecdvered being 
about 130 miles. On Sunday, June 6, 
there will be various skill tests in Groenin- 
gen and on the 7th the return trip to 
Utrecht will be made. 

Five-Mile Track Planned—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Louisville Automobile 
Club, held at Louisville, Ky., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: J. F. Ross, presi- 
dent; Dr. Henry E. Tuley, first vice-presi- 
dent; Robert C. Morris, second vice-presi- 
dent; Eugene Straus, secretary; Walter I. 
Kahn, treasurer. A special committee was 
appointed and the club decided to build 
a 5 or 10-mile race track the coming sea- 
son. The Louisville hotel will be made 
headquarters for tourists coming through 
Louisville while touring the south. The 
club has been instrumental in having roads 
opened in the parks that had been closed 
to motorists and also in securing the reduc- 
tion of toll rates over the Ohio river bridge 
from New Albany, Ind., to Louisville. The 
club also decided to hold a big barbecue 
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participate also in the annual orphans’ 
outing day. 

Quit the Horses—Charles Mayer & Co., 
of Indianapolis, retailers of jewelry, be- 
lieve that it pays to deliver by motor 
vehicles. The company has just placed its 
third motor delivery wagon in service. 
With the new car, the company has dis- 
continued all horse-drawn vehicles. 

White Steamer Victorious—The model 
O 20-horsepower White steamer wen two 
speed contests in the south last week. 
Bob Lambert drove a winner at Memphis. 
On the same day, at the track meet held 
at Columkia, S. C., a White, driven by H. 
I. Stupka, won the 10-mile free-for-all and 
incidentally made the fastest time of the 
day. 

Protective Body Formed—With the ob- 
ject of fighting the grafting justice and 
his congeners, and to look after the rights 
of motorists generally, the Automobile 
Owners’ Protective Association has filed 
articles of incorporation in the office of 
the Camden county, New Jersey, clerk. 
The capital stock is $100,000 and the in- 
corporators named in the application are 
Frank J. Curran and J. M. Clarke, of 
Philadelphia, and Thomas D. Curley, of 
Camden. In the preamble the purpose of 
the organization is stated to be ‘‘to pro- 
tect owners of motor cars, manufacturers, 
agents and dealers from unlawful use of 
motor cars and to employ experts to look 
after their interests.’’ 


St. Louis Wants a Speedway—tThe St. 
Louis Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a resolution pledging 
itself to co-operate with the Million Popu- 
lation Club in the promotion of a motor 
speedway for St. Louis, Each organiza- 
tion has adopted a committee to decide 
upon a plan to bring the enterprise to a 
definite head. It is the intention of the 
organizers to construct a speedway simi 
lar to the one in Indianapolis, except. that 
the St. Louis track will be only 2 miles iu 
circumference. It is estimated that the 
cost of such an enterprise will be about 
$150,000. A resolution similar to the one 
adopted by the manufacturers and dealers 
will be presented to the St. Louis Automo- 


some time during the early spring and to tile Club’s next meeting. 
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OR some time past several heavy 
F trucks have been tried in the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, and for months experi- 
ments have been conducted on two German 
trucks of 5-ton capacity used by a firm 
of contractors; German trucks of 
5-ton capacity by a firm dealing in con- 
struction material; three 4-ton German 
trucks used by a sugar refinery; three 
5-ton trucks used by the street cleaning 
department; one Daimler 4-ton truck em- 
ployed by a clothing factory; three trucks 
each of 5-ton capacity owned by the de- 
partment of public works; three 214-ton 
Berliets and one Delahaye, 1%4-ton ca- 
pacity, operated by an ice ‘plant; five 
5-ton controlled by the department of 
public parks and gardens; two 2-ton Fiats 
owned by the hotel Des Etrangers; three 
3-ton trucks used by the war department; 
one Delahaye 2-ton and one Delahaye de- 
livery wagon owned by a dry goods con- 
cern, and one Panhard delivery wagon 
used by a general merchandise store. This 
is a total of thirty-one vehicles. The re- 
sults were not what were expected, and 
the fourteen first mentioned trucks were 
discarded and their users went back to 
animal traction. The others are still do- 
ing quite satisfactory service, excepting 
one. 
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It will be interesting to know the rea- 
son for the success of some of the ve- 
hicles and the failure of the others to 
perform what was expected of them. The 
reasons are, says L’Auto in a recent series 
of stories on the situation in Brazil: 


1. The vehicles were not of a uniform 


Truck Service in Brazil 








type, all being of different makes, some 
of them antiquated, and had been deliv- 
ered without extra parts, Rio, lacking good 
repair shops and competent repairmen, 
every little repair assumed the proportions 
of a big undertaking. 

2. Most of them were of too heavy 
tonnage, 4 or 5 tons being too much for 
the streets of the city, and besides the 
metal tires played havoc with the asphalt 
pavements to such an extent that they 
were barred from the boulevards and 
macadamized streets. 

3. They were so large and the bodies 
so bulky that they completely blocked 
the traffic in the narrow streets. 

4. All repairs, even minor ones, were 
done in shops not belonging to the firms 
using the trucks, the exorbitant charges 
and raffe-off for the drivers bringing the 
cost of upkeep to a very high figure. 

For all these reasons some of the firms 
experimenting with motor trucks aban- 
doned them and returned to animal trac- 
tion. 

How is it, then, that the Berliet, Dela- 
haye and Fiat trucks are still doing good 
service? The Berliets are all of the same 
type, are kept in repair under the direct 
supervision of the firm using them in a 
well-appointed shop and garage. The hotel 
Des Etrangers, which, besides employing 
two trucks, uses twelve Fiat motor cars, 
has secured the services of a Fiat expert 
mechanic. The Delahaye factory has sent 
to Rio Janeiro one of its oldest drivers 
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and repairmen, and to this fact is due 
the reputation that that make is enjoy- 
ing in Rio. 

Motor traction, which in a very short 
time is bound to replace the horse-drawn 
vehicle, will be sure of success if certain 
obstacles are removed from its path; name- 
ly, first, too great a diversity of type; sec- 
ond, too heavy a tonnage; and third, lack 
of repair facilities and competent men to 
take care of the machines. 

The problem would be successfully solved 
for Rio Janeiro by the adoption of vehicles 
from 2 to 3-tons capacity, with four-cyl- 
inder motors of about 22 horsepower; max- 
imum speed of 9 miles per hour; hill-climb- 
ing capacity under a load of 15 to 18 per 
cent grade; rubber'tires on all wheels. The 
average price of such a type of vehicle is 
$3,000, with $400 added for freight and 
about $250 duty, which would bring the 
price of the truck complete, delivered in 
the city of Rio Janeiro, at $3,650. <A ve- 
hicle of this type can be rented in Rio 
for the minimum sum of $1,468.75 reis per 
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month of 25 working days from 7 a. m. to 





6 p. m. The general average expenses for 
the upkeep of a vehicle is as follows: 
Depreciation, 10 per cent............ $ 375.00 
EROOPOSE GE GS OOP CONE. ook cs 0 cssscces 225.00 
NS ee eer Cr eee 625.00 
Gasoline, 5 gallons a day, 300 days.. 928.12 
Be EE gS” ec ree re 312.50 
Repairs and lubrication............. 562.50 
Total expense for a year........$3,028.12 


Receipts, as stated above............ 562.50 
DOC" GUBURl DIGEL. 6 o.ccicscsacue . $2,596.66 
Considering a company could find imme- 
diate service for fifteen vehicles, it would 
have to keep in reserve three more, to be 
able to give continuous and satisfactory 
service. Therefore the following table will 
throw some light on the question: 


Annual expenses for 15 vehicles... .$45,406.65 
Capital invested and interest on 





three vehicles forming the reserve. 1,800.00 
Total expenses for eighteen ve- 
hicles, of which fifteen are do- 

ing actual service........... $47,215.62 

Receipts for fifteen vehicles..... ... 84,375.00 

Oe WRORE soso wow. ae ch uweena Se $37,153.12 


The repair shop ought to be up to date 
and equipped with all the necessary lathe, 
tools and machinery for repairs. It is fig- 
ured that a first-class repair shop and 
garage, where outside work can be done, 
will be $3,000. The profits from the out- 
side: work will pay the expenses and part 
of the working force. It is claimed, there- 
fore, that a capital of $100,000, if invested 
properly, is all that is needed for a start. 

‘*Before going into these figures, I saw 
all the large manufacturers and the most 
important firms in Rio and am positive 
that our fifteen vehicles will be working 
constantly,’’ declares the Rio promoter. 
‘*T saw Mr. A, who used for the hauling 
of his. product forty. wagons, and he ‘as- 
sured me‘ he could very successfully use 








seven motor trucks. The manager of an- 
other concern told me that he could advan- 
tageously use five of our trucks, where 
now he uses twenty wagons. Still an- 
other firm, which uses over sixty wagons 
in its coffee business, is willing to send 
a contract for tliree of our vehicles. There 
is now, therefore, plenty of work for fif- 
teen vehicles. If the service is satisfac- 
tory, I know Mr. A will use fifteen motor 
trucks in his business, and so with the 
others, to such an extent that more than 
fifty motor trucks would be necessary to 
handle the business of the three concerns 
mentioned akove. There is a company 
here which enjoys the franchice of a spe- 
cial transportation in the city of Rio, using 
actually forty four-horse wagons, and, ac- 
cording to the terms of their new charter, 
they have to use motor cars if they desire 
the francise renewed. 

‘“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
field is good in Rio Janeiro, and the com- 
mercial vehicle problem will be solved as 
fast as the manufacturers can produce 
them. The federal government and dif- 
ferent states are pushing the construction 
and improvement of new roads and every 
facility is afforded the motor car, and 
the day is not far off when the develop- 
ment of the motor car in Brazil will as- 
sume very great proportions. I am con- 
fident the firm who will adopt and take 
advantage of my views on the subject wilt 
realize very big profits.’’ 


ELECTRICS IN MAIL SERVICE 

The New York postoffice has added three 
electrics to its equipment. In many other 
cities the electrics are reported to be giv- 
ing excellent service and are making mail 
deliveries among the farmers of hilly New 
Hampshire. One of them, on rural route 
No. 2, out of Manchester, is a Waverley 
which has just been put in commission for 
its fifth season of 5 months’ use over a 
route 24 miles long, with hill climbs of 
1,000 feet. The mail carrier, Mark T. 
Hoffman, writes: ‘‘Am about to put my 
Waverley in commission, This is the fifth 
summer of 5 months’ use each, but is 
the second season for a new Exide battery, 
which was charged 100 times for the 24- 
mile trip. Last fall the battery was dis- 
sembled and left in dry storage. I used a 
horse in its place. The battery did won- 
derful work, making the trip of 24 miles, 
with hills of 1,000-foot climb, in all on 
~ volts—or 64 at start and 62 at finish— 
even on rainy days. This was over a rural 
\‘nited States mail route with fifty stops. 


ARMORED CARS IN GERMANY 

In spite of the peace demonstrations, 
«ll nations are busily engaged in manu- 
icturing and improving war material. 
.xcited by the phenomenal success of 
‘ount Zeppelin with his powerful airship, 
which has now been taken over by the 
(crman government, weapons have been 
designed and constructed recently for the 
sole purpose to fight such dirgible balloons. 
‘The illustrations show two types of motor 
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GERMANY’S ARMORED CAR 


cars, which are not much different from 
a touring car save for a machine gun 
placed in the tonneau, The pillar on which 
it is mounted stands between the front 
and rear seats, so that it is accessible for 
the occupants. The gun is made to swivel 
in a vertical plane; it also can be turned 
round so shots can be fired in any direc- 
tion without turning the vehicle, which 
is propelled by a 20 horsepower gasoline 
motor. The gun is of the Hotchkiss type 
and 8 millimeter cartridges ean be fired. 
Exactly the same gun is used on the other 
vehicle, but the latter is fitted with a 
more powerful engine and also is heavily 
guarded. The whole care is encased in an 
armor of steel 3 millimeters thick. Even 
the necessary openings can be shut and 
locked from the inside. In the center is 
a turret which contains the gun, which 
is mounted on the frame and can swivel up 
and down so it can be directed towards 
any point without moving the car. Be- 
hind the turret is the ammunition box, 
which contains 100 shrapnell or grenade 
cartridges. Each of these is filled with 40 
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gramm powder and over 150 pieces and 
balls of hard lead. Of special interest is 
the double igniter made of aluminum, 
which is provided with three brass wings. 
These are rotated during the flight and 
their sharp teeth help to tear the cloth 
of the balloon that is hit. The car is 
driven by a 50 to 60-horsepower gaso- 
line motor, which gives it a speed of 28 
miles an hour on the level. It is 
especially built for bad roads and can 
cope with grades of 22 per cent. The total 
weight is, including five men and gun, am- 
muntion, ete., 7,000 pounds. 


BOSTON INNOVATION 

The availability of motor cars for gen- 
eral use is shown by the purchase just 
made by the Massachusetts Electric Co., 
x big corporation with headquarters 
in Boston, which controls the Bos- 
ton and Northern and Old Colony 
electric street railways, which cover 
the eastern part of Massachusetts from the 
New Hampshire to the Rhode Island line. 
The company has four important divisions 
with headquarters at Lowell, Lynn, Brock- 
ton and Taunton, each in charge of a 
superintendent. These officials are now to 
be supplied with motor cars so that they 
can go over their districts rapidly and 
at all times. The company has ordered 
four Chalmers-Detroit Thirties from the 
Whitten-Gilmore company, of -Boston, for 
the superintendents, and they are to be 
delivered within a few days. 
CARS FOR YELLOWSTONE SERVICE 

A representative of the newly-organized 
Wyoming Auto Transit Co., which will 
operate a line of motor cars between Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and the Yellowstone. na- 
tional park, was in Des Moines a few days 
ago and placed a large order with the 
Mason factory. The new firm expected, he 
said, to have fifty large cars in service 
by this spring. 
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Princeton, Ky.—Raymond Frazier has 
opened a garage in this city. 

Plainfield, N. J.—The Morris Auto Co. 
is to erect an addition, 50 by 100 feet, to 
its garage here. 

Newark, N. J.—The Essex Auto Co. is 
preparing to move into its new garage on 
Central avenue. 

New York—P. A. Larter is now con- 
nected with the Allen Auto Specialty Co., 
of 1926 Broadway. 

Morristown, N. J.—W. B. Smith has been 
appointed sub-agent for the E-M-F ear, 
and will open a garage here. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Drennen & Co. 
been appointed local agent for the Buick, 
Peerless and Stoddard-Dayton, and have 
established their headquarters at Avenue 
C and Twentieth street. 

Lynn, Mass.—Work is being rushed on 
the Oxford garage, which is in course of 
erection at 156 Broad street, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for occupancy 
in the near future. 

Lambertville, N. J.—O. M. Driscoll, of 
Driscoll’s garage on East State street, 
Trenton, has secured the agency for the 
Mitchell. M. A. Brown is to look after 
the interests of the new agency. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Midland Motor 
Car Co. is shortly to remove to new quar- 
ters at 1523-25 Grand avenue. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated for 
building alone, and the company expects 
to move into the new building by July 1. 

Detroit, Mich—The Rapid Motor Car 
Co., of Pontiac, has opened a new garage 
and salesroom at 467-69 Woodward avenue, 
under the management of C. 8S. Bugbee. 
Mr. Bugbee has been connected with the 
Freight Car Wheel Co., of Grand Rapids. 

New York~—A syndicate is preparing to 
run a motor car bus service on the new 
Queenskoro bridge, pending the establish- 
ment of a trolley service. Application is 
to be made to the public service commis- 
sion and the board of estimates for a 
franchise. 

Cleveland. O.—The Franklin Motor Car 
Co. has ‘been organized in this city, and 
will handle the Franklin in Cuyhoga, Lake 
and Ashtubula counties. F. A. Wilson and 
F. A. Stock are the members of the new 
firm, and will establish headquarters at 
1046 St. Clair avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A new company is to 
be organized here by the consolidation of 
the business of H. A. Abbott and the 
Franco-American Auto Co., of which W. J. 
Robertson, Jr., and G. F. Hallman are the 
members. The company will be located at 
909-915 North Broad street, and is to be 
known as the Automobile Sales and Repair 
Co. Mr. Robertson is to be the president, 
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Mr. Hall, vice-president, and Mr. Abbott, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Albany, N. Y.—The Wakefield Auto Co., 
of Albany, has been incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $5,000, and will rent and 
operate taxicaks. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Car- 
bureter Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, increasing its capital from $7,500 to 
$25,000. 

Eoston, Mass.—The Detroit electric is 
shortly to have a permarent home in this 
city. Messrs. Rommelfanger and Binney, 
who have been appointed local agents, 
have secured headquarters at 323 Columbus 
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New York—Dart Engireering Co., 











capital 


stock $10,000, to manufacture _motor cars, 
motor cycles, etc.; incorporators, J. R. De 
Ris, G. C. Outenrieth and P. S. Tice. 


Kittery, Me.—Panther Motor Car Co., capi- 
tal stock $100,000, to manufacture and deal in 
cars, motors, etc.; incorparators, H. Mitchell, 
S. J. Morrison. 

Boston, Mass.—Beacon Motor Car Co., cap- 
ital stock $10,000. to do a general motor car 
business; incorporators, F. H. Young and 
L. B. Pinkney. 

Chicago—National Lamp and Brass Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $3,500, to manufacture 
lamps and brass geods of all kinds; incorpo- 


rators, G. W. Gillelea, R. H. W ilson and H. 
Horner. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Morgan Avenue garage, 


capital stock $7,000, to deal in motor cars, 


operate a garage, ete.; incorporators, J. A. 
and W. J. Blanchfield and Samuel Newman. 


Wilmington, Del.—Knickerbocker Automo- 
bile Co., capital stock $100,000; incorporators, 
R. L. Squire. G. W. Dorsey and A. Bird. 

Taunton, Mass.—W. & R. Motor Truck Co., 
capital steck £50,000, to do a general ex- 
press business; incorporators, F. S. Hall, 
president, and F. E. Wellman, treasurer. 

Boston, Mass.—Taxi Motor Cab Co., capi- 
tal stock $375.000, to do a general motor car 
business; incorporators, E. M. Davenport and 
A. W. Pope. 

Morristown, N. J.—North Jersey Garage 
Co., capital stock $25,000, to manufacture 
motor cars; incorporators, R. H. Nevins, R. 
S. Foster and J. V. Van Dyke, Jr., and H. 
Arthur. 

Camden, N. J.—Automobile Owners’ Pro- 
tective Association, capital stock $100,000, 
to engage in the manufacture of motor cars 
and will also protect owners; incorporators, 
F. J. Curran, J. U. Clarke and T. F. Curley. 


East Orange, N. J.—Taxi-Servite of. Phila- 
delphia, capital stock $1,000.000, to do a 
taxi-cab service transportation business; in- 
corporators, P..-R. Bomeisler, G. Grand and 
H. H. Picking. 

Trenton, N. J.—Pittsburg Auto Delivery 
Co. of Camden, capital stock $125,000; incor- 
porators, W. A. Pittis, A. Wood and V. A. 
Murray. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Originator Mfg. Co., to 
manufacture motor cars and do a general 
merchandise business; incorporators, J. C. 
oe B. L. Inwright, of Jersey City, and V. J. 
Mills. 


Mcrristown, N, J.—William Stevenson Gar- 
age Co., capital stock $50.000. to manufac- 
ture motor cars. etc.; incorporators, William 
and Annie B. Stevenson and W. W. Crane. 


New York—Belnord garage, capital stock 
zis, 000, to operate a garage; incorporators, 

S. Loeb, S. Schampain and A. H. Vitale. 
pe ate N. Y¥.—C. N. Cady Co.. capital 
stock $60,000. to manufacture motors, en- 
ines, maehines, etc.; incorporators, C. N. 
ady, G. B. Cady, Jr., and.Minnie’N. Cady. 





avenue. The company is to be known as 
the Boston electric garage. 

New York—The Royal Tourist Car Co. 
has leased for a term of. year the corner 
store in the motor mart at Broadway and 
Sixty-second street. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Central Automobile 
Co. has been reorganized, and in the future 
is to be known as the Central garage. 
Fred D. Rathbun has been appointed man- 
ager. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A new three-story 
brick garage, 70 by 220 feet, is to be 
erected between Capital and Twenty-first 
streets. The Woods Electric Co. is to take 
the building on a long lease when it is 
completed. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—The Mackenzie-Walton 
Co., of Providence, has been incorporated 
and is to erect a new factory building at 
Pawtucket avenue and Geneva street. The 
company is engaged in the manufacture 
of seamless wire tubing for motor cars 
and other mechanical purposes. 

Newark, N. J.—C. Louis Fitzgerald, who 
has been connected with the New York 
branch of the Packard for some time, has 
been appointed manager of the local agen- 
ey of that concern, to succeed G. V. 
Burdette, who has taken a half-interest in 
the Stoddard-Dayton agency here. 

New York—The Cordner Motor Car Co., 
agent for the Acme, has taken’ over the 
salesrooms formerly occupied by the Pack- 
ard and Garford companies, and more re- 
cently by the Studebaker company. The 
Acme company has previously been located 
at Seventy-sixth street and Broadway. 

Baltimore, Md.—Lee Schaab, who is the 
local representative of the Stoddard-Day- 
ton and Renault, has established new quar- 
ters on, Mount Royal avenue, near Mary- 
land avenue. In addition to the two ears, 
Mr. Schaab will have a special agency for 
the Fisk tire, and also will handle a full 
line of accessories. 


Tampa, Fla.—The Southern Automobile 
and Garage Co., recently organized, has 
purchased the quarters in the rear of the 
Almeria hotel formerly ‘occupied by the 
Tampa Automobile and Garage Co. F. E. 
Gilbert, of Jacksonville, will be the presi- 
dent, D. S. Overman, resident manager, 
and R. T. Overman, seeretary-treasurer. 


Boston, Mass.—A new garage has 
just been finished at Arlington, a suburb 
of Boston, in which will be housed the 
Mitchell cars and the Rapid trucks. The 
building has been constructed of brick and 
concrete with an asbestos ceiling. It is 
one story in height and has a basement. 
The floor area is 3,800 square feet and 
there is not a post in it. Arlington is 
within 3 miles of Boston. 
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Tuffts Made President—The Herrington 
Automobile Club was organized at Her- 
rington, Kan., with a membership of thirty. 
C. N. Tuffts was elected president. 


Chicago Club’s Strength—The Chicago 
Automobile Club has voted to increase its 
non-resident membership limit from 250 
to 300. At the present time there are 
800 members on the list, 550 of whom 
are active. 


Superior Has a Club—The Superior 
Automobile Club is the name of the new 
organization of owners and tradesmen at 
Superior, Wis., one of the largest cities of 
Wisconsin, which heretofore has had no 
club excepting that individuals have joined 
the Wisconsis State A. A. Wilbur Ross 
has been elected president; Dr. George 
Saunders, vice-president; A. T. Roth, sec- 
retary, and Dr. H, J. O’Brien, treasurer. 
Directors include Dr. J. A. Rene, L. A. 
Erhart and Sam Anderson. The club 
started with thirty-five members, but this 
list has already been increased to forty- 
five. More and better legislation and 
roads will be the primary interest of the 
elub. 


Erecting Danger Signs—The Columbus 
Automobile Association has started the 
work of erecting danger signs over all the 
roads in central Ohio. In addition to 
erecting the danger signs, tags showing 
the distance from the various cities and 
towns in the district covered by the club 
will be erected. The club will erect fully 
250 of the danger signs to warn motorists 
of sudden turns, dangerous declivities and 
other things which should be known. The 
club will erect the signs eastward to Zanes- 
ville, O., where the Wheeling, W. Va., club 
will meet it. It will go south as far as 
Chillicothe, west as far as Springfield and 
north to Marion, In every territory the 
signs will be of red sheet metal sufficiently 
large to attract the attention of the driver 
of a motor car. 


Iowa Forms Association—Iowa owners 
met in Marshalltown and organized and 
incorporated the Iowa State Automobile 
Association. The charter cities of the or- 
ganization are Council Bluffs, Mason City, 
Sioux City and Marshalltown, and an ad- 
ditional five cities are expected to be add- 
ed to the organization immediately. These 
cities, all of which have enthusiastic motor 
clubs, are Des Moines, Dubuque, Boone, 
Davenport and Fort Dodge. Officers of 
the new association were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. T. H. Lacey, Council 
Bluffs; first vice-president, H. B. Groves, 
Sioux City; second vice-president, A. J. 
Zingre, Mason City; secretary, D. H. Den- 
mead, Marshalltown; treasurer, William H. 
Hathorn, Mason City. James L. Denmead, 
president of the Marshalltown club, and 


the newly-elected officers of the state as- 
sociation constitute the executive commit- 
tee. Arrangements were also made to be- 
come affiliated with the American Auto- 
mobile Association as soon as the neces- 
sary steps can be taken. 

Pennsylvanians at Banquet—The Dela- 
ware County Automobile Club sat down to 
its annual banquet April 20 at Lansdowne, 
Pa. About 150, including many prominent 
lights of the Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion, of the three clubs of Philadelphia and 
that at Norristown, not to mention Mayor 
Rayburn and several state senators and 
representatives, were present. 

Sioux City Choices—At a meeting of the 
Sioux City Automobile Club, of Sioux City, 
la., the following officers were elected: 
Dr. F. A. Seemann, president; L. H. Jones, 
vice-president; W. A. Kifer, treasurer; W. 
S. White, secretary. The club adopted 
resolutions in support of the city authori- 
ties in their crusade against speeding. The 
club also requested that the police keep 
the streets clear of children on roller 
skates. 

Kenton Club Started—The Kenton Auto- 
mobile Club was organized at Kenton, O., 
last week. Much interest was shown in 
the new organization which was launched 
with a total membership of ninety-five. 
Carl Price was chosen president and James 
H. Alley secretary. Considerable discus- 
sion arose over the question of whether or 
not women should be admitted to member- 
ship. It was decided in the affirmative 
by the meeting. 

Boston Gets Busy—The Boston Motor 
Club will settle the question of permanent 
quarters this week, after which the prob- 
lem of doing something to show that the 
organization is a live one will be an- 
nounced. The committee on quarters has 
inspected several places and the rooms 
offered at the Hotel Victoria seemed to be 
the best. E. A. Gilmore, chairman of the 
touring committee, has been busy outlin- 
ing plans for the future, but he has not 
made public anything yet. 

Cheyenne’s Country Home—Cheyenne 
motorists are planning on having a club- 
house at a summer resort, to be located in 
the mountains in a picturesque locality 
about 20 miles from the city. In addi- 
tion to having a clubhouse where members 
of the Cheyenne Motor Club may enjoy 
fishing and hunting, plans are being pre- 
pared to have something in the nature of 
a motor colony. The proposed clubhouse 
and colony is reached by a good road with- 
in an hour’s run. Contracts have: been 
let for the first building to be occupied by 
John Thomas, one of the members of the 
executive board of the club, and his ex- 
ample will be fellowed shortly by other 


members of the club. The location is on the 
mouth of the Middle Crow creek canyon 
and in the heart of section noted for its 
picturesque mountain scenery. 


Cleveland Growing—The Cleveland Au- 
tomobile Club is planning an active spring 
campaign for members, and Secretary 
Forbes has increased his office staff as a 
starter. Douglass Morris and Louis A. 
Koons have both been added to the sec- 
retary ’s office. 


Merrill Will Organize—A club will be 
formed at Merrill, Wis., unless the owners 
decide to join the newly-organized Wiscon- 
sin Valley Automobile Club, of Wausau, 
Wis., 40 miles south of Merrill. There are 
about forty cars owned in Merrill. If a 
separate club is formed, it will affiliate 
with the valley organization, which will 
be a member of the Wisconsin State A. A. 
and consequently affiliated with the A. A. 
A. Wausau and Merrill are two of the 
most important lumbering cities of Wis- 
cohsin. 

Election at Middleboro—The Middleboro 
A. C., of Middleboro, Mass., has had its 
annual meeting and election of officers, 
which resulted in the following being 
named: Levi O. Atwood, president; Ches- 
ter E. Weston, secretary-treasurer; Levi O. 
Atwood, C. N. Atwood, C. W. Maxim and 
Albert A. Thomas, directors. The club is 
in good shape financially and it has done 
much to promote the interests of motorists 
in its section, particularly in checking 
speeding by inaugurating the famous ban- 
ners that were so much talked of last year, 
asking the motorists to give Middleboro a 
fair show and promising the same to 
motorists. Arrangements are under way 
for a banquet at which some of the Bos- 
ton motorists will be present and President 
Lewis R. Speare, of the A. A. A., will give 
a talk on club co-operation. 

A. A. A. Road Signs— As a first step to- 
ward this policy of national touring in- 
formation Powell Evans has asked every 
club in the country to appoint its own 
touring information board and the chair- 
man of this board will be a member of 
the A. A. A. board. Three sizes of road 
signs have been adopted and these will be 
supplied with the proper lettering from the 
main office at Philadelphia. By this plan 
the necessary signs can be furnished to 
the various clubs at a cheaper rate than 
could be secured in small quantities by 
individual clubs and at the same time the 
system of uniformity is maintained. These 
signs are: a double distance and direction 
sign 12 by 36 inches, a single distance and 
direction sign 12 by 20 inches, and four 
types of danger signs lettered -respective- 
ly: run slow, blow horn, sharp turn, ateep 
hill. They will be out soon. 
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PLAN OF NEW CHICAGO PACKARD AGENCY AT MICHIGAN AVENUE AND 'TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


Walls in St. Louis—W. L. Walls has re- 
sumed the management of the St. Louis 
branch of the Maxwell. 

Swingley Switches—Ben Swingley has 
been appointed St. Louis agent for the 
National. Formerly he handled the Stod- 
dard-Dayton. 

Becomes a Chicago Maxwellite—L. L. 
Milks, formerly St. Louis manager for the 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., has gone to 
Chicago, which city will be his headquar- 
ters as salesman on the road. 

Making Many Engines—The Atlas En- 
gine Works, of Indianapolis, is making 800 
engines and chassis for the Anderson Car- 
riage Mfg. Co., of Anderson, and will also 
place a number of gasoline motor buggies 
on the market this season. 

Cheyenne Buys Fire Truck—After sev- 
eral months’ deliberation the fire depart- 
ment of Cheyenne, Wyo., has decided to 
install a fire truck. The truck, which was 
ordered from the Anderson Coupling and 
Supply Co., of Kansas City, will be in 
operation within 90 days. 

Wisconsin Events—John Breider, of Two 
Rivers, Wis., has been appointed district 
agent for the Maxwell. The Gaeth will 
be handled in Wisconsin by the Auburn 
motor garage, agents for the Auburn, at 
266-268 Twenty-seventh street, Milwaukee. 
C. J. Edwards will open a garage on Ap- 
pleton street, Appleton, Wis., on May 1. 
It will include agency, livery and repairs. 
Rogers & Brayton, East Second street, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., have taken the agency 
for the Moline. Guy, R. Wood, of Grand 
Rapids, Wis., is a new Mexwell agent in 
Wisconsin. M. C. Davis is handling the 
Moline line in several western Wisconsin 
counties, headquarters being at. Pardee- 
ville, Wis. The Burton Motor Car Co., of 


Madison, Wis., has leased the former Fess 
livery barns at East Wilson and Pinckney 
streets, Madison, and will make it a 
permanent stand on May 1. 

Another Oklahoma Garage—E. B. Work- 
man will soon begin the erection of a gar- 
age on Eighth street, Woodward, Okla., 
the building to be 40 by 80, and two 
stories. 

Lozier Increasing Plant—The new ma- 
chine shop and additions to the Lozier Mo- 
tor Co.’s works at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
which were commenced last fall, are near- 
ing completion and new machinery is be- 
ing installed and it is anticipated that 
next month will see the new plant in full 
operation. In addition to the machine 
shop three modern buildings have been 
added to the former plant, consisting of 
large additions to the blacksmith shop, 
rough stock room and motor testing de- 
partment. All the new buildings are of 
brick and steel. | 

New Packard Store—The old buildings 
now occupying the site chosen for the new 
Chicago Packard station by the Chicago 
Motor Car Co. are being rapidly destroyed; 
and it is the hope of the company to start 
the 1910 season in its new building, which 
will be an L-shaped structure of reinforced 
concrete. It will be three stories high, 
have a frontage on Michigan avenue of 
60 feet, a depth along Twenty-fourth 
street of 193 feet; and the depth of the 
section facing on Twenty-fourth street will 
be 127 feet. The show room and offices 
will occupy a space 60 by 60 and 28 feet 
high, in the section facing on Michigan 
avenue. The rest of the ground floor space 
of both sections will comprise the garage 
portion, There will be a second floor, over 
the rear part of the Twenty-fourth: street 
section, which will be used as a paint shop. 


The entire third floor of both sections will 
be a repair shop. The company expects to 
enter its new berth on or about August 1. 


Taxicab Line in Pueblo—A taxicab serv- 
ice has been started at Pueblo, Colo., by 
Robertson & Marks, to be run in connec- 
tion with their Seeing Pueblo service. 


Going in at Worcester—The Palace Auto 
Station, of Worcester, Mass., has been in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws for 
$5,000, to conduct a garage and repair busi- 
ness. 


Has Garage at Sterling—The M. & L. 
Motor Car Co., of Sterling, Kan., has just 
completed the erection of a new garage at 
Broadway and Main street that is 44 by 
100 feet. 

Andrews Penn Manager—Seward 4G. 
Andrews, for 4 years with the Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., will be Michigan manager for the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., now located at 
239 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, but later on 
to be in the new building just started at 
Woodward and Garfield. 


Handling Kempshalls—Appointments of 
distributers for the Kempshall tires have 
been made as follows: For Ohio, Arthur 
Brebberman, 35 East Ninth street, Cin- 
cinnati; for Rhode Island, B. Morgan, 
Tewscourt, Newport, R. I.; for New Eng- 
land, N. 8S. H. Sanders, Boston Motor Co., 
173 Huntington avenue, Boston. 


Adlers Declare Dividend—Makers of the 
Adler in Frankfurt-a-Main, Germany, have 
again declared a dividend of 25 per cent 
for 1908, the same as during the last sev- 
eral years. This concern, which makes 
Adler motor cars, motor cycles, bicycles 
and sewing machines, is reported to con- 
template going more strongly into the 
building of commercial motor vehicles. 
From 2,000 to 3,000 men are employed. 


Moving From Buffalo—The Buffalo Car- 
bureter Co., which manufacturers carbure- 
ters and other motor car accessories, has 
decided to move its plant to Detroit, after 
a prolonged correspondence with the De- 
troit board of commerce. Factory room 
temporarily will be located at Grand River 
and Stanton avenues and the company will 
employ 100 hands as soon as the machin- 
ery now in Buffalo can be brought across 
the lake and installed. 

Chicago Row Changes—The Studebakers 
are the latest in Chicago to join the south- 
ern motor colony on the row, they having 
taken a 20-year lease on the property at 
the northwest corner of Michigan avenue 
and Twenty-first street, where they will 
erect a seven-story and basement re- 
inforeced concrete building on a lot that 
is 73.5 by 172 feet. The Studebakers will 
not give up their establishment on Wabash 
avenue, but will segregate their carriage 
and motor car business, the latter moving 
to Michigan avenue. The new site is in 
that locality where new stores are being 
erected for the Locomobile, Premier, Pack- 
ard, Stearns and, Pierce-Arrow, these 
branches and agencies having selected loca- 








tions in the district bounded by Twentieth 
street on the north and Twenty-fifth on 
the south. 

Lozier’s Syracuse Agent—The Amos- 
Pierce Auto Co., 215 James street, Syra- 
euse, N. Y., has been granted the agency 
for the Lozier in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
vicinity. 

No Harrisburg Branch—In Motor Age, 
issue April 8, information was published 
to the effect that the Fisk Rubber Co. had 
opened a branch in Harrisburg, Pa. The 
Fisk company does not propose opening a 
branch house in Harrisburg. 

Buys Electric Delivery Rig—The Dor 
Smith Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., wholesale 
ice cream manufacturer, has purchased an 
electric delivery wagon of 1,100 pounds 
capacity. This is the first electric delivery 
in use in Wisconsin, it is believed. 

Street Railroads Buy Cars—The Boston 
& Northern and the Old Colony street rail- 
ways have purchased motor cars for their 
division superintendents. The machines 
are 30-horsepower Chalmers-Detroits. They 
will be stationed in Lowell, Lynn, Taunton 
and Brockton, Mass. 


Located at Milton, Pa.—The Ritter com- 
pany, of Milton, Pa., is located at the 
corner of Second and Arch streets, where 
it is handling the Jackson, E-M-F and 
Locomobile. E. E. Ritter, Thomas E. 
Spangler and W. H. Hackenburg make up 
the company. 

Winton Prosperity—A 12-hour day in 
the machine department is necessary in 
the Winton plant and there has been an 
extension of the assembling department, 
whereby floor space of about 50 per cent 
will be added. Work is going forward, 
and the addition will be ready for use 
within 2 or 3 weeks. 


Toledo’s Latest—The Auto-Repair Co. is © 


the style of a concern which recently 
opened for business on Spielbush avenue, 
Toledo, under the management of W. H. 
Stebbins and C. R. Whipple. Mr. Stebbins 
was formerly with the Pope Motor Car Co. 
for about 14 years, and Mr. Whipple is also 
a repair man of many years’ experience. 
Branches Consolidated—The two St. 
Louis branches of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., have been consolidated in the 
enlarged store at 2230 Olive street. The 
stock of tires formerly carried at 3910 
Olive street has been moved to the en- 
larged quarters which were formerly used 
for solid tires only. O. O. Petty is man- 
ager of the consolidated branch stores. 
Goodyear in New Branch—The Goodyear 
company’s Boston branch is now housed in 
the building constructed especially for it 
on Boylston street near Exeter. It is a 
splendid location. The first floor is de- 
voted to tires, tubes, etc. There is a spe- 
cial arrangement of steel cases built in 
tiers so that the tires may be placed ac- 
cording to size. On the second floor Man- 
ager W. T. Teagan has his offices: ‘The 
upper floors, ‘too, are all occupied by the 
Goodyear company'‘afd with a fine large 
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basement the company has one of the most 
modern buildings devoted to the selling of 
motor tires to be found in this country. 

Luverne Using Two Plants—The Luverne 
Automobile Co., of Luverne, Minn., is 
located in its new plant, and is now oper- 
ating both its old and new factories to 
their full capacity. 

Breakstone Moves—S. Breakstone has 
moved to 1712-14 Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, and has added to his line of supplies, 
parts and accessories. Mr. Breakstone 
has the Chicago agency of the Lepante 
taximeter. 

Council Bluffs Moves—H. H. Van Brunt, 
with his line of Overlands and Pope Hart- 
fords, has moved into his new garage on 
Main street, Council Bluffs, Ia. The gar- 
age of the Atlantic Automobile Co., agent 
for the Reo and Ford, will be ready for 
occupancy this week. 

Handling Brush Advertising—Mr. Evans, 
who was advertising manager for the Ber- 
lin Machine Works at Beloit, Wis., for 
5 years, and who later took a position in 
the advertising department of the E-M-F 
Co., has been made advertising manager 
of the Brush Runabout Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Speedwell Increasing Output—The 
Speedwell Motor Car Co., of Dayton, O., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $250,000. It has purchased 3 acres 
of ground in Edgemont adjacent to the 
present plant, where it will erect a modern 
factory building which will enable it to 
triple its output. 

Building Concrete Garage—The Sterne 
Motor Co., of St. Louis, has obtained a 
permit from Building Commissioner Smith 
to erect a concrete garage at 4130-32 Olive 
street. Architects have completed the 
plans and work on the structure, which 
is to cover an area 50 by 155 feet, is to 
be begun at once. 

Waterworks For Kissel—The Kissel 
Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis., is con- 
templating the installation of a private 
waterworks system for the various indus- 
tries associated with it and owned by the 
Kissel estate. The city of Hartford, it is 
said, is being supported mainly by the 
water tax paid by the Kissel industries. 

Federal Progress—The Federal Rubber 
Co., of Cudahy, Milwaukee county, Wis., 
is completing work on a new anti-skid tire, 
the main feature of which is a new tread. 
General offices will be opened in Milwau- 
kee on May 1, coincident with the estab- 
lishment of a Milwaukee tire depot at 
Oneida and Milwaukee streets, Milwaukee. 

Empire Company Formed—Several In- 
dianapolis tradesmen have organized the 
Empire Motor Car Co. in that city with 
$100,000 capital and have established a 
factory in the old Mohawk Cycle Co.’s 
plant. For the time being only one model 
will be made, a runabout. Those inter- 
ested in the company are Carl G. Fisher, 
of the Fisher Automobile Co.; J. A. Alli- 
son, of the Prest-O-Lite Co.; Charles E. 
Test and A. ©. Newby, of the National 
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Motor Vehicle Co., and R. H. Hassler, of 
the National Motor Vehicle Co. and de- 
signer of the Hassler four-cylinder motor 
buggy. 

New Detroit Concerns—A new concern 
in Detroit, the D. H. K. Motor Car Co., 
will build light runabouts. The Covert 
Motor Car Co. expects to manufacture a 
medium priced touring car with a four- 
cylinder two-cycle engine. 


Moves to New Place—The National Sales 
Corporation has removed to 232 West 
Fifty-eighth street, where it will occupy 
the entire building, consisting of three 
floors. The size of the building is 20 by 
100 feet. The building will be occupied by 
the Emil Grossman Co. and the National 
Sales Corporation. 

New Salt Lake Concern—The Automo- 
bile Exchange has been incorporated at 
Salt Lake City with a capital of $5,000. 
The officers are: A. V. Anderson, presi- 
dent; A. T. Williams, vice-president; E. C. 
Trask, secretary; Eugene Chandler, treas- 
urer. I. M. Gouchet was elected as an 
additional director. 





Abreast of the Times—William Scheck, 
president of the Germania Mining Co., and 
a pfominent resident of Eau Claire, Wis., 
has purchased a 60-horsepower car for the 
use of George Von Bremer, general repre- 
sentative of the company. Mr. Von Brem- 
er covers Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
the Dakotas for the company. 


Van Sicklen Joins Nadall—Announce- 
ment is made by the Nadall-Van Sicklen 
Co. that the secretary-treasurer of the con- 
cern is N. H. Van Sicklen, former owner 
of Motor Age. The Nadall-Van Sicklen 
Co. has just moved into new and larger 
quarters at 1233 Michigan avenue, from 
which place Nadall demountable rims will 
be handled. 

United Manufacturers Formed—A new 
corporation, with a capital of $100,000, 
known as the United Manufacturers, will 
act as a cooperative selling and distribut- 
ing organization, handling the business of 
the Jones Speedometer, Inc., Weed Chain 
Tire Grip Co., C. A. Mezger, Inc., Connec- 
ticut Telephone and Electric Co., and N. Y. 
and N. J. Lubricant Co. The organization 
will be owned and personally managed by 
the individual manufacturers who compose 
it. Plans at present include New York 
headquarters at Broadway and Seventy- 
sixth street, and branches in Detroit, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Cleveland, with other 
branches to be opened later. The presi- 
dent of the new organization will be W. B. 
Lasher, of the Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 
while the other ‘officers are R. M. Owen, 
of C. A. Mezger, Inc., vice-president; 
Robert H. Montgomery, of New York, 
secretary; George L. Holmes, of Jones 
Speedometer, Inc., ‘treasurer. The objects 
of the new organization are to concentrate 
the selling efforts’ 6f the interested com- 
panies and to reduce'the expense of selling 
and distributing ‘the product of the five 
concérns'mentionéd, 9 5 
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New Lone Curr GLOVE 


LONG CUFF GLOVE 

HE M. & E. Mfg. Co., Ashland, O., is 

marketing the M. & E. repair glove, 
which is made with a particularly long 
cuff provided with glove fasteners, and 
reaching almost to the elbow, so that if 
work has to be done in obscure parts of 
the car there is no danger of grease get- 
ting on the coat sleeve. The glove is made 
of water and grease-proof black goat skin, 
and the cuff portion of a grease-proof 
fabric, designated oilskin. 


WHEEL RIM PAINT 

Charles O. Tingley & Co., Rahway, N. 
J., have recently marketed the C-O-T rim 
paint, which is used for the purpose of 
preventing the tire bead rusting to the 
rim. It is made of a mixture that re- 
mains solvent and is claimed not to be 
injurious to the tire. In use the rust is 
cleaned from the rim and the paint ap- 
plied on the inside. Before attaching to 
the rim the bead of the tire should be 
thoroughly cleaned. 


ANTI-RUST SUBSTANCE 

F. L. Melville, New York city, markets 
Anti-Rust, a preparation for the preven- 
tion of the accumulation of rust on iron 
parts. This product is a semi-liquid easily 
applied to the surface of the iron and 
may be removed if necessary by the use 
of benzine. It is claimed to prevent the 
oxidization of iron or steel as well as 
not to wash off. Further claims are made 
that it does not contain acids or vegetable 
or animal fats. 


K. & W. RELINER 

The K. & W. Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, 
manufactures what is termed a reliner for 
inserting within tire casings for the pur- 
pose of increasing the strength of the 
tire wall and guarding against puncturing. 
This reliner consists of three plys of 
fabric treated with rubber, and built over 
forms made to fit the inside of different 
sizes of casings. The outer ply of the 
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reliner is given a special treatment, tend- 
ing to enable it to vuleanize perfectly to 
the tire, so that the reliner when in use 
will become an integral portion of the tire 
casing. It is made in various lengths. 


MICHELIN TIRE REPAIR KIT 

The Michelin Tire Co. is marketing a 
tire repair kit suitable for repairing all 
makes and styles of motor car tires. It 
includes one elbow lever, one spur lever, 
one tube of pulp, one roll of friction 
fabric, two tubes of patching cement, four 
red rubber patches, and one dummy valve. 
The elbow and spur levers are intended 
to reduce the work of removing and re- 
placing clincher tires. The patching ce- 
ment is claimed to be made of pure dis- 
solved para rubber without any adulter- 
ant. 


NEW ALUMINUM SOLDER 

The United States Reduction Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, is making an aluminum solder 
which can be used for soldering sheet 
aluminum as well as aluminum castings or 
other forms of metal. A flux is not used 
in conjunction with this solder. In making 
a joint the parts are cleaned and heat 
applied to those portions to be united, 
and when sufficient heat is generated the 
solder readily melts on the parts to unite. 
Care should be taken to have the parts 
cleaned. 


INNER TUBE VULCANIZER 

Charles E. Miller, Anderson, Ind., manu- 
factures Miller’s inner tube vulecanizer, in- 
tended for car repair shops and garage 
It has a highly polished surface, 
54 inches long and 4 inches wide, with 
a core hole so that the valve stem can 
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MIcHELIN Repair Kit 


be vuleanized on. It is intended specially 
for all kinds of flat vuleanizing and is 
furnished with water glass, steam gauge, 
pop valve, twelve-flue boiler, gas burner, 


and eight clamps. 


THE WHITE NON-SKID 

The White Tire Co., New York, markets 
the White tire, which has a peculiar type 
of non-skid tread. Regularly spaced on 
the tread are transverse rubber blocks, 
each secured to a steel base, which base 
is in turn connected to the adjoining one 
by a broad linkage equal in length to the 
width of the tread of the tire. These 
links are prevented from sliding laterally 
by a metal hook, which attaches to a 
leather covering riveted to the side of the 
casing. The construction used in 
this tire is intended to prevent punctur- 
ing as well as to prevent skidding. The 
rubber part of the tire casing proper is 
very thin over the tread. 


INSIDE-OPERATED CARS 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co, has added 
to its line an inside-driven car intended 
primarily for motorists, especially desir- 
able of comfort. It is well intended for 
physicians’ use. As illustrated, the steer- 
ing column, change-speed lever, emergency 
brake lever and horn bulb are entirely en- 
closed, making it possible to operate the 
ear without inconvenience during 
weather. 

A feature of the work of the Franklin 
factory is the testing of driveshafts in 
the laboratory. On the machine used for 
making this test the driveshaft is held 
solidly at one end while the other end is 
twisted by means of a lever. A torsional 
movement which approaches the elastic 
limit of the material is given the shaft, 
which if it has been properly hardened will 
return to its original position upon the 
removal of the load. If the heat treat- 
ment to which it has been previously sub- 
jected has made it brittle it will invari- 
ably break when subjected to this test. 
If it has been heat-treated at too low 2 
temperature it will not return to the orig- 
inal position on being relieved of the load, 
but will be permanently deformed. 
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